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the  contempt,  v^hich  I  must  expect  from  my  former  companions ;  and 
my  diligence  to  execute  the  lowest  offices  you  may  require,  will 
earn  for  me,  not  wholly  as  a  bare  alms  at  your  hands,  that  support 
which,  however  scanty,  I  can  elsewhere  only  receive  as  an  unmerited 
indulgence.  Since  I  did  a  ^qw  days  please  your  eye,  I  may  still  please 
It  a  few  days  longer  : — perhaps  a  ^e-w  days  longer  therefore  I  may  still 
wish  to  live ;  and  when  that  last  blessing,  your  love,  is  gone  by, — 
when  my  cheek,  faded  with  grief,  has  lost  the  last  attraction  that  could 
arrest  your  favour,  then  speak,  then  tell  me  so,  that,  burthening  yQ.u 
no  longer,  I  may  retire — and  die  !  "  '     III.  G^,  65. 

Her  silent  despair,  and  patient  misery,  when  she  finds  that  she 
has  not  only  ruined  herself  with  the  world,  but  lost  his  affections 
also,  has  the  beauty  of  the  deepest  tragedy. 

'  Nothing  but  the  most  unremitting  tenderness  on  my  part  could 
in  some  degree  have  revived  her  drooping  spirits — But  when,  after 
my  excursion,  and  the  act  of  justice  on  Sophia  in  which  it  ended,  I 
re-appeared  before  the  still  trembling  Euphrosyne,  she  saw  too  soon 
that  that  cordial  of  the  heart  must  not  be  expected.  One  look  she 
cast  upon  my  countenance,  as  I  sat  down  in  silence,  sufficed  to  inform 
her  of  my  total  change  of  sentiments ; — and  the  responsive  look  by 
which  it  was  met,  tore  for  ever  from  her  breast  the  last  seeds  of  hope 
and  confidence.  Like  the  wounded  snail  she  shrunk  within  herself, 
and  thenceforth,  clokcd  in  unceasing  sadness,  never  more  expanded 
to  the  sunshine  of  joy.  With  her  buoyancy  of  spirits  she  seemed 
even  to  lose  all  her  quickness  of  intellect,  nay  all  her  readiness  of 
speech  :  so  that,  not  only  fearing  to  embark  with  her  in  serious  con- 
versation, but  even  finding  no  response  in  her  mind  to  lighter  topics, 
I  at  last  began  to  nauseate  her  seeming  torpor  and  dulness,  and  to 
roam  abroad  even  more  frequently  than  before  a  partner  of  my  fate 
remained  at  home,  to  count  the  tedious  hours  of  my  absence ;  while 
she — poor  miserable  creature — dreading  the  sneers  of  an  unfeeling 
world,  passed  her  time  under  my  roof  in  dismal  and  heart-breaking 
solitude. — Had  the  most  patient  endurance  of  the  most  intemperate  sal- 
lies been  able  to  soethe  my  disappointment  and  to  soften  my  hardness, 
Euphrosyne's  angelic  sweetness  must  at  last  have  conquered  :  but  in 
my  jaundiced  eye  her  resignation  only  tended  to  strengthen  the  con- 
viction of  her  shame  :  and  I  saw  in  her  forbearance  nothing  but  the 
consequence  of  her  debasement,  and  the  consciousness  of  her  guilt. 
"  Did  her  heart,  "  thought  I,  "  bear  witness  to  a  ])urity  on  which  my 
audacity  dared  first  to  cast  a  blemish,  she  could  not  remain  thus  tame, 
thus  spiritless,  under  such  an  aggravation  of  luy  wrongs ;  and  either 
she  would  be  the  first  to  quit  my  merciless  roof,  or  at  least  she  would 
not  so  fearfully  avoid  giving  me  even  the  most  unfounded  pretence  for 
denying  her  its  shelter. — She  must  merit  her  sufferings,  to  bear  them 
so  meekly  ! "  ' — '  Hence,  even  when  moved  to  real  pity  by  gentle- 
ness so  enduring,  I  seldom  relented  in  m.y  apparent  sternness. '  III. 
72-71-. 

^Vith  this  we  end  c  ur  extracts  from  Anastasius.     We  CMisi- 
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der  it  ns  a  work  in  which  great  and  extraordinary  talent  is  evinc- 
ed. It  abounds  in  eloquent  and  sublime  passa<res, — in  sense, — ■ 
in  knowiedi^e  of  history, — and  in  knowledge  ot"  human  charac- 
ter ; — but  not  in  wit.  It  is  too  long ;  and,  if  tiiis  novel  perishes, 
and  is  forgotten,  it  will  be  solely  on  that  account.  If  it  is  the 
picture  of  vice,  so  is  Clarissa  Harlowe,  and  so  is  Tom  Jones. 
There  are  no  sensual  and  glowing  descriptions  in  Anastasius, — 
nothing  which  corrupts  the  morals  by  inflaming  the  imagination 
of  youth;  and  we  are  quite  certain  that  every  reader  ends  this 
novel  with  a  greater  disgust  at  vice,  and  a  more  thorough  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  subjugating  passion,  than  he  feels  from 
reading  either  of  the  celebrated  works  we  have  just  mentioned. 
The  sum  of  our  eulogium  is,  that  Mr  Hope,  without  being  very 
successful  in  his  story,  or  remarkably  skilful  in  the  delineation 
of  character,  has  written  a  novel,  which  all  clever  people  of  a 
certain  age  should  read,  because  it  is  full  of  marvellously  fine 
things. 


Art.  VI.  The  Opinions  of  Messrs  Say,  Sismondi,  a7id  Mal- 
THUS,  on  the  Fffccts  of  Machineiy  and  Accumulation^  Slated 
and  E^ami7ied.     London,  1821. 

'C'rom  the  publication  of  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations '  in  ]  776, 
-*-  down  to  the  peace  of  1815,  it  appears  to  have  been  general- 
ly agreed,  that  the  great  practical  problem  of  the  science  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  resolved  itself  into  a  discussion  of  the  means  where- 
by the  greatest  possible  produce  might  be  rendered  obtainable 
with  the  least  possible  expense;  and  that  the  true  measure  of 
the  increase  or  diminution  of  national  wealth  was  to  be  found  in 
the  extent  to  which  the  commodities  produced  in  a  given  period, 
exceeded  or  fell  short  of  those  consumed  in  the  same  period. 
The  principles  from  which  these  conclusions  were  deduced,  ap- 
peared to  be  almost  self-evident  and  incontrovertible.  '  Every 
man  is  rich  or  poor,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  he  can 
afford  to  enjoy  the  necessaries,  conveniencics,  and  amusements  of 
human  life. '  *  And,  as  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  that  these 
necessaries  and  conveniencics, — whatever  effect  the  institutions 
of  society  may  have  had  on  their  distributicm, — must  have  been 
primarihj  obtained  by  labour,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt,  that 
the  wealth  and  riches  of  every  country,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  its  supply  of  necessaries  and  conveniencics,  must  be  aug- 


*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  4;3> 
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merited  whenever  the  quantity  of  labour  required  for  their  pro- 
duction is  diminished.  Suppose  the  hibour  necessary  to  produce 
hats  were  reduced  to  a  tenth  of  what  it  is  at  this  moment,  it  is 
plain  that  the  same  quantity  of  labour  which  is  now  required 
to  obtain  one  hat,  would  then  obtain  ten  hats;  and  as  the  great 
bulk  of  mankind  have  only  labour  to  i^ive  in  exchange  for  com- 
modities, their  condition  would,  in  consequence,  be  considerably 
improved.  Instead,  however,  of  being  confined  to  one,  a  simi- 
lar reduction  might  take  place  in  the  cot  of  producing  all  com- 
modities; and,  if  such  were  the  case,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
perceive  how  we  should  not  be  ten  times  richer — that  is,  have 
ten  times  more  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  at  our  dis- 
posal. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  reasonableness  of  these 
conclusions,  their  correctness  has  lately  been  called  in  question 
by  writers  of  considerable  eminence.  Dr  Smith  is  accused  of 
having  mistaken  the  object  of  the  science.  That  object,  it  is 
now  said,  is  not  to  facilitate  production,  but  to  stimulate  con- 
sumption. An  increase  of  demand,  and  not  of  supply,  is  stated 
to  be  the  real  desideratum — we  are  said  to  produce  too  much, 
and  to  consume  too  little.  And  the  regorgement  which  has  been 
felt  in  almost  all  the  channels  of  industry  since  the  peace,  added 
to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  a  market  for  various  com- 
modifies  whose  cost  of  production  has  been  much  diminished, 
has  been  triumphantly  appealed  to  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  the 
soundness  of  the  theory  which  teaches,  that  the  saving  of  labour 
in  the  production  of  commodities  may  bo  carried  too  far — that 
the  excess  of  wealth  may  be  accompanied  with  ail  the  evils  of 
poverty — and  that  a  great  propensity  to  save  and  accumulate 
capital,  or  a  sudden  reduction  of  taxation,  may  frequently  re- 
duce the  population  to  a  state  of  absolute  starvation  ! 

But,  whatever  truth  may  be  in  these  novel  and  extraordinary 
conclusions,  they  can  derive  no  support  from  the  distresses  in 
which  the  productive  classes  in  this  country  have  been  involved 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years.  These  may  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  that  they  have  proceeded  from 
entirely  different  causes ;  from  our  being  suddenly  deprived  of 
that  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  we  enjoyed  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  war ;  and  from  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  currency,  which  has  really  added  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  to 
the  already  enormous  weight  of  the  public  biu'dens.  We  have, 
in  former  articles,  endeavoured  to  show,  that  these  have  been 
the  principal  causes  of  the  comparative  embarrassments  of  the 
commercial  and  agricultural  classes  since  the  peace.  And  as  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  must  have  exerted  a  very  powertul 
influence,  it  is  plain  the  existing  distress  does  not  afford  any 
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solid  presumption  in  favour  of  tlie  opinions  of  Messrs  Sismondi 
and  Malthus,  the  principal  supporters  of  the  new  doctrines. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  tried  by  a  difierent  test.  And  as  there 
is  no  conclusive  experience  in  their  lavour,  we  must  endeavour, 
by  the  aid  of  u  careful  analysis,  to  ascertain  their  truth  or  false- 
hood. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  objections  which  have  been 
stated  to  the  continued  reduction  in  the  price  of  commodities 
caused  by  the  indefinite  extension  and  improvement  of  ma- 
chinery, we  may  observe,  that  the  same  objections  would  equal- 
ly apply  to  the  continued  and  indefinite  iniprovement  of  the 
skill  and  industry  of  the  labourer.  If  the  construction  of  a  ma- 
chine that  would  manufacture  two  pairs  of  stockinf^s  for  the  same 
expense  that  had  previously  been  required  to  manufacture  one 
pair,  be  in  any  circumstances  injurious  to  society,  it  would  be 
equally  injurious  were  the  same  thing  accomplished  by  an  in- 
crease of  dexterity  and  skill  6n  the  part  of  the  knitters; — if, 
for  example,  the  females  who  were  in  the  habit  of  knitting  two 
or  three  pjirs  of  stockings  in  the  week,  should  in  future  be 
able  to  knit  four  or  six  pairs.  There  is  obviously  no  differ- 
ence in  these  cases.  And  if  the  demand  for  stockings  was  al- 
ready sufficiently  supplied,  M.  Sismondi  could  not,  consistent- 
ly with  the  principles  lie  has  advanced  in  his  late  work  (Noji- 
veaux  Frincrpes,  tome  2de,  p.  318.),  hesitate  about  condemning 
this  improvement  as  a  very  grent  evil — as  a  means  of  throwing 
half  the  people  engaged  in  the  stocking  manufacture  out  of  em- 
ployment. The  question  respecting  the  improvement  of  ma-» 
chinery  is,  therefore,  at  bottom,  the  same  with  the  question  re- 
specting the  improvement  of  the  science,  ingenuity,  skill,  and  in- 
dustry of  the  labourer.  Tne  principles  which  regulate  our  deci- 
sion in  the  one  case,  must  also  regulate  it  in  the  other.  If  it  be 
advantageous  that  the  skill  of  the  labourer  should  be  indefinitely 
extended — that  he  should  be  enabled  to  produce  a  vastly  greater 
quantity  of  commodities  with  the  same,  or  a  less,  quantity  of  la- 
bour, it  must  also  be  advantageous  that  he  should  avail  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  such  machines  as  may  most  effectually  assist 
him  in  bringing  about  this  result. 

In  order  the  better  to  appreciate  the  effects  resulting  from  an 
increase  in  the  manual  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  labourer,  or 
from  an  improvement  in  the  tools  or  machines  used  by  him,  let 
us  suppose  that  the  productive  powei's  of  industry  are  universal" 
ly  augmented,  and  that  tlie  workmen  engaged  in  every  different 
employment  can,  with  the  same  exertion,  produce  fen  times  the 
quantity  of  commodities  as  at  present :  Is  it  not  evident  that 
liiis  increased  facility  of  production  would  increase  the  wealth 
and  enjoyments  of  every  individual  in  a  tenfold  proportion? 
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The  shoemakei"  who  had  formerly  only  manufiictured  one  pair 
of  shoes  a  day,  would  now  be  able  to  manufacture  fen  pairs. 
But  as  an  equal  improvement  had  taken  place  in  every  other 
department  of  industry,  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  ten  times 
the  quantity  of  every  other  product  in  exchanfre  for  his  shoes. 
In  a  country  thus  circumstanced,  every  workman  wouM  have  a 
great  quantity  of  his  own  work  to  dispose  of,  beyond  what  he 
had  occasion  for ;  and  as  every  other  workman  would  be  in  the 
same  situation,  each  would  be  enabled  to  exchange  their  own 
goods  for  a  great  quantity,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
ibr  the  price  of  a  great  quantity  of  those  of  others.  The  condi- 
tion of  such  a  society  would  be  happy  in  the  extreme.  All  the 
necessaries,  luxuries,  and  conveniencies  of  life,  would  be  uni- 
versally dif^u^ed. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked,  would  the  demand  be  now  suffi- 
cient to  tnke  off  the  increased  quantity  of  commodities  ? — Would 
their  excessive  multiplication  not  cause  such  a  glut  of  the  mar- 
ket, as  to  force  their  sale  at  a  lower  price  than  what  would  be 
required  to  repay  the  diminished  co.it  of  production?  But  it  is 
not  necessary,  in  order  to  render  an  increase  in  the  productive 
powers  of  labour  advantageous  to  society,  that  these  powei^ 
should  always  be  exerted  to  the  full  exteat.  If  the  labourer's 
command  over  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  were  suddenly 
raised  to  ten  times  its  present  amount,  (and  this  would  really  b^e 
the  effect  of  the  improvement  in  question),  the  consumption  as 
well  as  the  savings  of  the  labourer  would  doubtless  be  very 
greatly  increased  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  would  con- 
tinue to  exert  his  full  powers.  In  such  a  state  of  society  we 
should  no  longer  hear  of  workmen  being  engaged  12  or  14- 
hours  a  day  in  hard  labour,  or  of  children  being  immured 
from  their  tenderest  years  in  a  cotton-mill.  The  labourer 
would  then  be  able,  without  endangering  his  means  of  subsist- 
ence, to  devote  a  greater  portion  of  his  time  to  amusement,  and 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  It  is  only  where  the  productive 
powers  of  industry  are  comparatively  feeble — where  the  labour- 
er has  to  derive  his  supplies  of  food  from  soils  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  degree  of  fertility — and  where  an  oppressive  system  of  taxa- 
tion abstracts  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  produce  of  his  earnings., 
that  he  is  compelled  to  make  these  excessive  exertions.  High 
wages  are  only  advantageous  because  of  the  increased  comforts 
they  bring  along  v.ith  them ;  and  of  these,  an  addition  to  the 
time  which  may  be  devoted  to  purposes  of  amusement,  is  cer- 
tainly not  one  of  the  least.  Wherever  wages  are  high,  and 
little  subject  to  fluctuation,  the  labourers  are  found  to  be  active, 
intelligent,  and  industrious.     But  they  do  not  prosecute  their 
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employments  with  the  same  intensity  as  the  miserable  wretches 
who  are  obiii^etl,  by  the  pressm-e  oF  the  severest  necessity,  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  the  utmoht.  They  are  enabled  to  enjoy 
their  intervals  of  ease  and  relaxation;  and  they  do  enjoy  them. 
Suppose,  however,  that  the  productive  powers  of  industry- 
are  increased  ten  times ;  nay,  suppose  they  are  increased  ten 
thousand  times,  and  that  they  are  exerted  to  the  utmost,  still 
there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  lasting  ohit  of  the  market. 
It  is  true,  that  those  persons  who  were  more  industrious  than 
their  neighbours  might  produce  commodities  which  those  who 
were  less  industrious — who  preferred  indolence  to  exertion — 
might  not  have  the  means  of  purchasing,  or  for  which  they 
might  not  be  able  to  furnish  an  equivalent.  But  the  glut  aris- 
ing from  this  circumstance  would  speedily  disappear.  The  ob- 
ject which  every  man  has  in  view  in  exerting  his  productive 
powers,  must  be,  either  to  consume  the  produce  of  his  labour 
himself,  or  to  exchange  it  for  such  commodities  as  he  wishes  to 
obtain  from  others.  If  he  does  the  last — if  he  produces  com- 
modities, and  offers  them  in  exchange  to  others  who  are  unable 
to  furnish  him  with  those  he  is  desirous  of  obtaining,  he  is  guilty 
of  a  miscalculation — he  should  himself  have  direclhj  produced 
them  :  And  if  the  government  do  not  interfere  to  relieve  him 
from  the  consequences  of  his  error,  he  will  immediately  set  a- 
bout  changing  his  employment,  and  will  pi'oduce  such  commo- 
dities only  as  he  means  directly  to  consume.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  an  7miversallij  increased  facility  of  production,  can 
never  be  the  cause  of  a  permanent  overloading  of  the  market. 
Suppose  that  the  quantity'  of  capital  and  industry  invested  in 
every  different  employment  in  this  country,  is  now  adjusted 
according  to  the  eff'eclual  demand,  and  that  they  are  all  yield- 
ing the  same  netl  profit;  if  the  productive  powers  of  labour 
be  universally  increased,  the  commodities  produced  will  all  pre- 
serve the  sarhe  relative  value  to  each  other.  Double  or  triple 
the  quantity  of  one  commodity  will  be  given  for  double  or 
triple  the  quantity  of  every  other  commodity.  There  would 
be  a  general  augmentation  of  the  wealth  of  the  society;  but 
there  would  be  no  excess  of  commodities  in  the  market;  the 
increased  equivalents  on  the  one  side  being  precisely  balanc- 
ed by  the  increased  equivalents  on  the  other.  But  if,  while 
one  class  of  producers'  were  industrious,  another  class  chose 
to  be  idle,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  temporary  ex- 
cess :  why,  however,  would  the  commodities  produced  by  the 
industrious  class  be  an  excess  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  it  arises 
entirely  from  the  deficient  production  of  the  idle  class?  It  is 
rjot  a  consequence  of  production  being  too  much  increased,  but 
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of  its  being  too  little  increased.  Increase  it  more — make  the 
idle  class  equally  productive  with  the  others,  and  then  they  v/ili 
be  able  to  furnish  them  with  equivalents  lor  their  commodities, 
and  the  surplus  will  immediately  disappear.  It  is  in  vain  that 
Mr  Mai  thus  supposes  the  existence  of  an  indisposition  to  con- 
sume. There  is  no  such  indisposition  in  any  country  in  the 
world  ; — not  even  in  Tvlcxico,  to  which  Mr  Malthus  has  spe- 
cially referred.  The  indisposition  is  not  to  consume,  but  to 
produce.  In  Mexico,  as  elsewhere,  a  man  is  not  entitled  to 
consume  the  products  of  the  industry  of  other  men,  unless  he  fur- 
nishes them  with  an  equivalent ;  but  the  Mexican  prefers  indo- 
lence to  the  gratification  which  the  commodities  he  might  pro- 
cure in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  his  labour  would  give  him. 
Mr  Malthus  has  mistaken  this  indisposition  to  produce,  for  an 
indisposition  to  consume ;  and  has,  in  consequence,  been  led  to 
deny  the  proposition,  that  effective  demand  depends  upon  pro- 
duction. 

Mr  Malthus  has  himself  stated,  that  the  demand  for  a  com- 
modity depends  *  on  the  'siill  combined  with  the  po-jccr  to  pur- 
chase it ; '  that  is,  on  the  power  to  furnish  an  equivalent  for  it. 
But  when  did  we  hear  of  a  want  of  "will  to  purchase  commodi- 
ties? The  poorest  beggar  in  the  kingdom  wishes  to  ride  in 
a  coach  and  six,  to  be  clothed  in  velvets,  and  to  drink  cham- 
pagne and  burgundy.  If  the  will  alone  could  procure  the  ne- 
cessaries and  luxuries  of  life,  we  should  all  be  as  rich  as  Croe- 
sus, and  the  market  would  constantly  be  understocked  with 
commodities.  It  is  the  po-jccr  that  is  the  real  and  the  odij  de- 
sideratum.— It  is  the  not  being  able  to  furnish  an  equivalent  for 
the  commodities  they  wish  to  obtain,  that  involves  the  greater 
portion  of  society  in  want  and  wretchedness.  Increase  the  pow- 
er of  purchasing,  or,  which  is  precisely  the  same  thing,  increase 
the  facility  of  production,  and  you  instantly  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  every  individual. 

The  want  of  a  ready  market  is  undoubtedly  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  distresses  of  the  manufacturers  and  agriculturists  of 
this  country.  B^it  we  deny  that  this  difBculty  of  finding  pur- 
chasers for  our  commodities,  has  been  in  any  degree  owing  to 
the  increase  in  the  powers  of  production.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
easy  to  show,  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  increase,  the  market 
would  have  been  much  more  contracted  than  it  really  is.  The 
want  of  foreign  demand,  as  it  is  confessedly  not  occasioned  by 
a  deficient  supply  of  those  commodities  which  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  would  willingly  accept  from  foreigners  in 
exchange  lor  their  products,  must  proceed  from  one  or  other  of 
|,he  following  causes  : — It  must  either  be  a  consequence  of  the 
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compaiTitively  hli^^h  price  of  our  commodities,  or  of  the  restric- 
tions u  hich  have  been  imposed  on  tiie  importation  of  British 
g(wds  into  foreign  countries,  and  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods  into  Britain.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  falling  off 
in  the  foreign  demand  proceeds  from  ihc  p'rst  of  these  causes, 
it  must  have  been  infinitely  increased  liad  the  cost  of  production 
continued  lUKhminished.  If,  notwithstanding  all  the  contrivan- 
ces of  our  Arkwrights  and  our  Watts,  to  save  labour  and  ex- 
pense in  the  production  of  connnodities,  we  are  still  in  danger 
of  being  undei'sold  by  foreigners,  it  is  certain  that,  without  these 
contrivances,  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  withstand  their 
competition  for  a  single  twelvemonth.  It  would  be  not  a  little 
inconsequential,  first  to  complain  that  our  goods  were  too  high 
priced  for  the  foreign  market,  and  then,  by  way  of  mending  the 
matter,  to  declaim  against  the  only  means  by  which  their  prices 
<^uld  be  reduced  and  the  demand  increased  ! 

It  is  not  to  the  general  introduction  of  machinery,  but  to  the 
factitious  and  exclusive  commercial  system  that  we  have  adopt- 
ed, and  to  the  oppressiveness  of  taxation,  that  all  our  distresses 
are  to  be  ascribed.  The  inhabitants  of  Poland,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, France,  China,  Brazil,  &c.  are  most  desirous  to  exchange 
their  corn,  timber,  iron,  wines,  silks,  teas,  sugars,  &c.  for  our 
products.  These  commodities,  too,  are  peculiarly  well  fitted 
for  our  markets;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  form  the  very  equivalents 
our  merchants  would  be  niost  anxious  to  obtain  in  return  for 
their  exports.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  deficient  foreign 
demand  for  our  commodities  is  not  owing  to  their  excessive  sup- 
ply, (for  the  foreigners  are  both  abic  and  ^d-illiiig  to  become  their 
purchasers),  but  solely  to  those  prohibitive  regulations  which 
letter  and  restrict  the  freedom  of  exportation  and  importation. 
There  cannot,  it  must  be  recollected,  be  any  selling  without  an 
f'Cjual  buying.  But,  as  we  have  peremptorily  refused  to  buy 
from  others  those  commodities  with  which  they  abound,  and  in 
the  production  of  which  they  have  some  natural  advantage, 
they  have  not  the  means  of  buying  from  us.  The  Poles  and 
Norwegians,  for  example,  have  nothing  but  corn  and  timber  to 
give  us  in  exchange  for  our  cottons,  woollens,  hardware,  &c. ; 
and  as  we  have  peremptorily  prohibited  the  introduction  of  ei- 
ther the  one  or  the  other  into  our  markets,  they  have  been  re- 
inctan'ily  compelled  to  resort  to  other  countries  for  those  sup- 
plies of  manulactured  goods  they  formerly  obtained  from  Eng- 
land. If  we  would  repeal  our  own  barbarous  regulations — if, 
instead  of  forcing  our  people  to  build  tiicir  houses  with  the  in- 
ferior and  expensive  timber  of  Canada,  we  were  to  allow  them 
to  use  the  superior  and  cheaper  timber  of  Memel  and  Norway ; 
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— and  if,  instead  of  forcing  soils  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  degree  of 
fertility  to  yield  a  ^^canty  and  inadequate  return  for  the  exj)enses 
of  their  cultivation,  we  were  to  import  the  comparatively  cheap 
corn  of  Poland  and  the  United  States,  the  foreign  demand  for 
our  commodities  would  be  astonishingly  increased.  It  is,  in- 
deed, completely  in  our  power,  by  merely  adopting  a  more  li- 
beral system  in  our  intercourse  with  France — by  consenting  to 
admit  her  wines,  silks,  and  brandies,  on  payment  of  moderate 
duties,  to  double  or  triple  the  number  of  the  foreign  continental 
consumers  of  British  products. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  some  portion  of  the  commer- 
cial embarrassments  which  immediately  followed  the  termination 
of  the  late  contest  with  France,  arose  from  a  sudden  glut  of  the 
foreign  markets,  caused  by  a  too  great  exportation  of  British 
commodities  to  the  Continent,  subsequently  to  the  o'pening  of 
the  Dutch  ports.  But  this  circumstance  will  not  account  for 
the  continued  difficulty  we  have  since  experienced  in  finding  a 
profitable  vent  for  our  commodities.  During  the  latter  yeai-s  of 
the  war,  we  completely  engrossed  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
After  the  Orders  in  Council  had  put  an  end  to  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  Americans,  the  Continental  nations  could  neither 
procure  colonial  produce,  nor  raw  cotton,  for  the  purposes  of 
manufacturing.  They  were  in  consequence  induced,  notwith- 
standing the  contrary  prohibitions  of  Buonaparte,  to  purchase 
English  goods  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  It  was  declared,  in 
evidence  before  the  Bullion  Committee,  that  cotton,  which  sold 
for  2s.  per  pound  in  London,  was  worth  6s.  in  Amsterdam,  and 
8s.  in  Paris;  and  that  the  chief  articles  of  export  from  this 
country  to  the  Continent,  brought  prices  there  from  50  to  200, 
and  300  per  cent,  higher  than  they  brought  at  home !  This 
evidence,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  given  in  1810;  and  yet, 
in  the  preceding  year,  1809,  we  had  exported  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  commodities  to  the  Continent  than  in  any  previous  sea- 
son, and  nearly  as  much  as  we  have  done  in  any  one  year  since 
the  peace.  But  the  productive  powers  of  the  Continental  nations, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  their  means,  of  furnishing  equina^ 
lents  for  such  connnodities  as  they  might  be  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing from  foreigners,  have  unquestionably  been  increased  since 
that  period;  and  had  we  adopted  a  liberal  commercial  system, 
they  would  now  have  formed  a  much  more  extensive  market  for 
our  commodities  than  at  any  former  period.  Instead,  however, 
of  judiciously  availing  ourselves  of  these  advantages,  we  chose 
the  very  moment  when  the  return  of  tranquillity  had  enabled 
them  to  become  our  competitors  in  various  branches  of  indus- 
try, of  which  we  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly  during  the  war,  t» 
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throw  adtlitional  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  importation  of 
corn,  and  other  raw  products,  with  which  they  could  have  sup- 
plied us  on  tiie  most  advantageous  terms :  and  thus,  by  refusin<r 
to  accept  the  only  equivalents  they  had  to  oii(?r  in  exchange  for 
our  manutltctnred  goods,  disabled  them  from  becoming  our  cus- 
tomers, and  did  every  thing  in  our  power  to  force  them  to  ma- 
nufacture for  themselves  !  Let  us  not,  therefore,  attempt  to 
excuse  the  drivelling  incapacity  of  our  statesmen,  by  ascrib- 
ing the  difficulties  m  hich  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  their 
blind  and  perverse  policy,  to  the  admirable  inventions  of  our 
engineers,  and  the  skill  and  industry  of  our  artisans.  But  let 
us  acknowledge,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  these  inventions,  all 
the  difficulties  in  which  we  are  at  present  involved,  would  have 
been  aggravated  in  a  tenfold  proportion. 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  any  relief  which  we  could  derive 
from  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  commercial  system,  would 
only  be  temporary ;  that  the  increased  power  of  production  we 
possess  is  so  vast,  that  we  should  ere  long  glut  the  market  of 
the  world  with  our  commodities  !  This,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  rather  an  improbable  supposition.  But  assuming,  tliat  our 
improved  cotton  machinery  could  manufacture  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  cottons  to  serve  the  market  of  the  world,  and  even  to  sink 
their  price  below  the  cost  of  production,  what  then  ?  Could  this 
state  of  things  be  permanent?  Would  not  the  self-interest  of  the 
manufacturers  immediately  suggest  to  them  the  advantage  of 
withdrawing  a  part  of  their  stock,  and  employing  it  in  some 
other  species  of  industry  ?  After  recurring  to  the  sound  prin- 
ciple of  a  free  trade,  the  demand  for  our  commodities  would  be 
comparatively  steady.  It  would  no  longer  be  materially  affi3Ct- 
ed  by  the  circumstance  of  our  harvests  being  more  or  less  pro- 
ductive than  ordinary,  or  by  any  of  those  contingencies  which 
now  exert  so  great  an  influence  on  our  trade.  And,  if  it  was 
found  that,  on  an  average  of  two  or  three  years,  we  had  not  been 
able  to  dispose  of  our  cottons,  woollens,  &c.  with  a  sufficient 
profit,  it  would  be  a  proof  that  their  production  had  been  car- 
ried to  too  great  an  extent;  and  as  there  could  be  no  rational 
prospect  of  the  demand  being  speedily  increas-ed,  manufacturers 
would  not  be  induced,  as  at  present,  to  linger  in  a  disadvan- 
tageous emjiloyment ;  and  the  supply  of  cottons  being  dimi- 
nished, the  price  would  be  raised  to  its  proper  level. 

Still,  however,  it  maybe  urged,  that,  under  a  liberal  commer- 
cial system,  we  might  not  only  be  able  to  manufacture  too  much 
of  one,  but  of  eterij  commodity  demanded  by  foreigners.  But, 
admitting  that  such  were  the  case,  still  it  would  not  afford  any 
ground  whatever  ibr  doubting,  that  an  increase  of  the  powers 
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of  production  would  even  then  be  attended  with  frreat  and  un- 
nii.Kcd  advantatje.  If  foreigners  are  unable  to  furnish  us  with 
the  commodities  which  we  wish  to  obtain  in  exchange  lor  the 
products  we  have  sent  abroad,  we  must  relinquish  the  produc- 
tion of  the  exported  commodities,  and  directly  produce  those 
we  intended  to  import.  Now,  the  real  question  comes  to  be, — 
if  a  question  can  be  raised  on  such  a  subject, — Whether  it  is  ad- 
vantageous that  we  should  be  able  to  produce  these  commodi- 
ties cheapl}',  or  not?  Suppose  we  want  to  import,  and  are 
ready  to  pay  for  10  millions  of  cjuarters  of  foreign  corn,  but  that 
we  can  only  obtain  8  millions,  is  it  possible  to  doubt,  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  be  able  to  produce  the  commodities 
with  which  we  must  pay  for  the  8  millions  of  quarters,  with  the 
least  possible  expense?  The  less  tiie  poition  of  the  capital  and 
labour  of  the  country  bestowed  on  the  production  of  the  com- 
modities exported  to  foreign  countries,  the  greater  will  be  the 
proportion  remaining,  for  the  production  of  those  which  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  at  home.  If  it  formerly  required  the  labour 
of  300,000  men  to  produce  the  equivalents  necessary  to  be  given 
in  exciiange  for  the  8  millions  of  quarters  of  imported  corn; 
and  if,  by  the  use  of  improved  machinery,  or  by  an  improve- 
ment in  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  labourer,  the  labour  of 
150,000  is  made  capable  of  lurnishing  the  same  supjily  of  equi- 
valents, we  should  have  150,000  hands  set  free,  who  would 
henceforth  be  employed  in  assisting  lo  raise  the  corn  and  other 
products  which  could  not  be  supplied  from  abroad.  Foreign 
trade  is  beneficial,  because  a  country,  by  exporting  the  produce 
of  those  branches  of  industry  in  which  it  has  some  peculiar  ad- 
vantage, is  enabled  to  import  the  produce  of  those  branches  in 
■which  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  foreigner.  But,  to  in- 
sure this  benefit,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  'ixiholc  capital  of  the 
country  should  be  invested  in  those  particular  branches.  Eng- 
land can  furnish  better  and  cheaper  cottons  than  any  other 
country ;  but  who  would  therefore  contend,  that  she  ought  to 
produce  nothing  but  cottons  ?  If  she  were  able  to  furnish  the 
same  supply  of  cottons  as  at  present,  with  a  tenth  part  of  the 
capital  and  labour,  is  it  not  plain  that  her  means  of  producing 
all  other  commodities  would  be  prodigiously  augmented  ? 

But  it  is  contended,  that  these  means  would  not  be  put  in  re- 
quisition ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  so  great  a  saving  of  labour 
could  take  place  in  a  branch  of  industry  employing  a  million  and 
a  half  of  people,  v.ith  any  rational  prospect  of  such  an  increase 
in  the  demand  for  labour  in  other  employments,  as  would  take 
up  the  hands  that  w^ould  be  thrown  idle.  As  this  is  an  objec- 
tion on  which  much  stress  lias  been  laid,  and  which  has  been 
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reproduced  in  a  thousand  different  shapes,  it  will  be  proper  to 
examine  it  somewhat  in  detail. 

In  \\\e  Jirst  place,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  an  improve- 
ment which  had  the  effect  of  sinking  the  price  of  cottons  nine- 
tenths, — that  is,  which  enabled  one-tenth  of  the  caj)ital  and  la- 
bour now  engaged  in  that  manufacture,  to  produce  the  same 
quantity  of  commodities,  could  not  possibly  have  tlie  ellect  to 
tlirovv  the  other  nine-tenths  out  of  employment.  The  demand 
for  cottons,  instead  of  remaining  stationary,  would,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, be  very  greatly  increased.  Those  who  subsist  by 
their  labour,  and  whose  command  over  the  necessaries  and  lux- 
uries of  life  is  always  comparatively  limited,  form  an  immense 
majority  of  the  population  of  every  country.  And  any  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  price  ot  a  commodity  in  general  re- 
quest, has  almost  always  been  found  to  extend  the  d.inand  for 
it  in  a  much  greater  proportion.  This  has  been  eminently  the 
case  with  the  cotton  manufacture  itself.  It  would  perhaps  be 
impossible  to  name  any  branch  of  industry  in  which  so  great  an 
increase  has  taken  place  in  the  power  of  production  ;  and  yet,  it 
is  certain  that  the  extension  of  the  market,  consequent  on  everj^ 
new  invention  to  save  labour  and  expense,  has  always  occasion- 
ed the  employment  of  an  additional  number  of  hands.  Now, 
there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  effect  of  improvements 
in  time  to  come,  will  be  in  any  respect  different  from  their  efiects 
hitherto.  Such  a  reduction  of  price  as  we  have  here- supposed, 
would  give  our  cott(;ns  a  decided  superiority  in  every  market  in 
the  world.  Foreign  States  would  in  vain  attempt  to  prohibit 
their  introduction.  Cheap  goods  are  always  sure  to  make  their 
way  thi'ough  every  barrier.  To  use  the  just  and  forcible  ex- 
pressions of  Sir  Josiah  Child  ;  '  They  that  can  give  the  best  ptice 
^  for  a  commodity,  shall  never  Jail  to  have  it  by  ote  means  oj* 
*  other;  ofsuchjorce,  suOtilly,  and  violenccy  is  the  i^enerul  course 
'  of  trade. ' 

But,  in  the  second  place,  we  go  farther,  and  contend,  that  the 
advantages  attendmg  the  introduction  of  machinery  do  not,  as 
Mr  Malthus  sujiposes,  at  all  depend  on  the  market  extending 
in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  conunodities. 
They  are  equally  great  in  cases  where  no  such  extension  can 
take  place. — Were  the  price  of  cottons  reduced  in  the  propor- 
tion of  ten  to  one,  at  the  same  time  that  the  demand  for  them 
could  not  be  extended,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  nmc-tenths  of 
the  capital  and  industry  engaged  in  the  cotton  manuficture 
would  be  thrown  out  of  that  employment:  But,  is  it  not  equally 
certain,  that  there  would  be  a  proportionable  extension  of  the 
iiemand  for  the  produce  of  0^67-  branches  of  industi7?     The 
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means  by  which  the  purchasei's  formerly  paid  for  the  high-priced 
cottons  could  not  possibly  be  diminished  by  this  increased  fa- 
cility of  production.  They  would  siill  have  the  same  capital  to 
employ,  and  the  same  revenue  to  expend.  The  only  diflfercnca 
would  be,  that  one^tenth  of  the  sUm  which  had  previously  been 
requiretl  to  procure  an  adequate  supply  of  cottons,  would  now 
be  sufticicnt  for  that  purpose;  ajid  that  the  remainhig  nine- 
tenths  would  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  some  other  species  of 
commodities — we  say,  ixould  he  applied;  for  aithougli  we  may 
have  enough  of  one  particular  commodity,  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible that  we  can  ever  have  what  we  should  reckon  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  «//  sort-  of  commodities.  There  are  no  limits  tG> 
the  passion  for  accumulation. 

AVc  Crocsi  fortuna  unquam,  nee  Persica  Regna 
Si(J/icient  aiiimo-— 

The  portion  of  revenue  that  had  been  set  free  by  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  cottons,  would  not  be  permitted  to  lie  idle.  It 
would  unquestionably  be  applied  to  purchase  an  additional 
quantity  of  something  else.  The  total  eft'ective  demand  of  the 
society  would  net,  therefore,  be  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired. 
Whatever  capital  and  labour  had  been  disengaged  from  the 
manufacture  of  cottons,  might  be  afterwards  as  profitably  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  those  commodities,  for  which  there 
would  be  an  equivalent  increase  of  demand.  And  after  the 
lapse  of  such  a  period  as  would  permit  their  transfer  to  these 
new  employments,  labour  would  be  again  in  as  great  request  as 
ever,  while  every  individual  would  be  able  to  obtain  ten  times 
the  former  quantity  of  cottons  for  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  or 
of  any  other  commodity  wiiose  value  had  remained  constant. 

It  has,  however,  been  contended  (Sismondi,  Nouveaux  Prin- 
cipes^  tome  2de.  p.  325.),  that  when  machinery  is  employed  to 
perform  that  work  which  had  previously  been  performed  by 
means  of  labourers,  the  price  of  the  commodity  is  seldom  or 
never  diminished  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  reduction  of 
price  equivalent  to  the  wages  of  the  labourers  thrown  out  of 
employment.  The  invention  of  machinery,  says  M.  Sismondi, 
which  v.ould  produce  cottons  5  per  cent,  below  the  present 
prices,  would  occr.sion  the  dismissal  of  every  cotton  spinner  and 
weaver  in  England  ;  while  the  increased  demand  for  other  com- 
modities, occasioned  by  tljis  trifling  saving,  would  barely  afford 
employment  for  5  per  cent.,  or  one  tv:entieth  pai  t  of  the  disen- 
gaged hands;  so  that  were  an  improvement  of  this  kind  to  take* 
place,  the  vast  majority  of  these  persons  must  either  be  starved 
outright,  or  provided  for  in  the  workhouse.  But,  in  making  this 
statement,  M.  Sism.jndi  hiVa  negkcit-d  one  moit  important  ele" 
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ment — he  has  not  told  us  how  his  macliines  are  to  be  produced. 
If,  as  M.  Sismondi  has  tacitly  assumed,  the  machines  cost  nothinjif 
— if,  like  atmospheric  air,  they  are  the  free  gift  of  Providence, 
and  do  not  require  any  labour  to  produce  them — then,  instead 
of  prices  falling  5  per  cent.,  they  would  fall  to  nothmg;  and 
every  farthing  that  had  formerly  been  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  cottons,  would  now  be  set  at  liberty,  and  devoted  to  the  pur-, 
chase  of  other  commodities.  But  if,  by  stating  that  the  intro- 
duction of  new  machinery  has  I'educed  the  price  of  cottons  5  per 
cent.,  M.  Sismondi  means,  as  he  must  do,  that  20,000/.  invested 
in  one  of  his  improved  machines,  will  produce  the  same  quan- 
tity of  cottons  as  21,000/.  employed  as  circulating  capital,  or 
in  the  machinery  now  in  use;  then  it  is  plain,  that  p{  parts  of 
all  the  capital  formerly  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture 
will  now  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  and 
that  the  other  ^j  part  will  form  a  fund  to  support  the  labourers 
engaged  in  producing  the  commodities  for  which,  owing  to  the 
fall  of  5  per  cent,  iii  the  price  of  cottons,  a  proportionably  great- 
er demand  must  be  experienced,  in  this  case,  therefore,  it  is 
plain  that,  instead  of  twenty  out  of  every  twenty-one  labourers 
employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  being  turned  out  of  em- 
ployment, there  would  not  be  a  single  individual  in  that  situa- 
tion. But  as  this  reasoning  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the 
machines  would  last  only  one  year,  M.  Sismondi  might  still  con- 
tend, that,  if  they  were  fitted  to  last  ten  or  ttvcfihj  years,  there 
would  be  a  deficiency  of  employment.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  the  reverse  holds  good  ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  diminish- 
ed, the  demand  for  labour  is  increased,  according  as  the  machines 
become  more  durable.  Suppose  profits  are  at  10  per  cent., 
when  a  capital  of  20,000/.  is  invested  in  a  machine  calculated  to 
last  ojie  year,  the  goods  produced  by  it  must  sell  for  22,000/., 
viz.  2000/.  as  profits,  and  20,000/.  to  replace  the  machine  itself. 
But  if  the  machine  were  fitted  to  last  te?i  years,  then  the  goods 
produced  by  it,  instead  of  selling  for  22,000/.,  would  only  sell 
for  3254/.,  viz.  2000/.  as  profits,  and  1254'/.  to  accumulate  as  an 
annuity  for  ten  years,  to  replace  the  original  capital  of  20,000/. 
Thus  it  appears,  that,  by  introducing  a  machine  constructed 
with  an  ecjual  capital,  which  should  last  tcfi  years  instead  o'i  one 
year,  the  prices  of  the  commodities  produced  by  it  would  be 
sunk  to  about  one-seventh  of  their  fornicr  price.  The  consum- 
ers of  cottons  would,  therefore,  by  means  or  their  equally  in- 
creased demand  f(;r  other  articles,  henceforth  alFord  employ- 
ment for  six-sevenths  of  the  disengaged  labourers.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  effect  that  would  be  produced.  Tlie  proprietor  of 
the  machhie  would  have,  exclusive  of  the  ordinary  profit  on  his 
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capilal,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  an  additional  revenue  or 
stock  of  1254'/.,  or  ^j^^xh  of  the  value  of  his  machine,  which  he 
must  necessarily  expend  in  one  way  or  other  in  the  payment  of 
wages ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  this  additional  revenue 
or  stock  would  be  increased  to  about  Jth  of  the  value  of  the 
machine;  and,  in  the  latter  years  of  its  existence,  it  is  plain 
that,  far  from  having  declined,  the  demand  for  labour  must  have 
very  nearly  doubled. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  no  improvement  of  machineiy  can 
possibly  diminish  the  demand  for  labour,  or  reduce  the  rate  of 
wages.  The  introduction  of  machinery  into  one  employment, 
necessarilij  occasions  an  equal  or  greater  demand  for  the  diseJi- 
gaged  labourers  in  some  other  empluyment.  The  only  hardship 
which  it  ever  imposes  on  the  labourer,  is,  that  in  some  cases  it 
forces  him  to  change  his  business.  This,  however,  is  not  a  very 
material  one.  A  person  who  has  been  trained  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  application,  can  be  easily  moved  from  one  employ- 
ment to  another.  The  various  subordinate  branches  of  all  the 
great  departments  of  industry'  have  so  many  things  in  common, 
that  an  individual  who  has  attained  to  any  considerable  profi- 
ciency in  one,  has  seldom  much  difficulty  in  attaining  to  a  like 
Kroficiency  in  any  other.  It  is  eas}'  for  a  weaver  of  cotton  to 
ecome  a  weaver  of  broad  cloths,  or  of  linen ;  and  it  would  re- 
quire a  very  limited  degree  of  instruction,  to  teach  the  maker  of 
a  cart  or  plough  to  construct  a  thrashing  machine. 

Mr  Mai  thus,  hovvcver,   is  not  satisfied  with  this  reasoning. 

*  In  withdrawing  capital, '  he  says,  '  from  one  employment,  and. 

*  placing  it  in  anothei',  there  is  almost  always  a  considerable 

*  loss.     Even  if  the  whole  of  the  remainder  were  directly  em- 

*  ployed,  it  would  be  less  in  amount.     Though  it  might  yield  a 

*  greater  produce,  it  would  not  command  the  same  quantity  of 

*  labour  as  before;  and,  unless  more  menial  servants  were  used, 

*  many  persons  v.-ould  be  thrown  out  of  employment;  and  thus 

*  the  power  of  the  v.holc  capital  to  command  the  same  quantity 
'  of  labour,  would  evidently  depend  upon  the  contingency  of 

*  the  vacant  capitals  being  withdrawn  undiminished  from  their  old 

*  occupations,   and  finding  immediately  equivalent  employment 

*  in  others.'  (Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  404.)  Mr 
Malthus  means  by  this  to  state,  that,  although  the  effective  de- 
mand of  the  society  would  not  be  diminished  by  an  increased 
facility  of  production — for  he  distinctly  admits  that  such  dimi- 
nution would  not  take  place — yet,  unless  the  iicholefxed  capital 
which  had  been  rendered  useless  by  the  improvement,  could  be 
withdrawn,  and  invested  in  some  other  branch,  there  would  be 
no  means  of  s\ipplying  this  demand,  or  of  emploving  the  same 
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quantity  of  labour  as  before.  But  this  objection  is  altogether 
founded  on  a  mistake,  into  which  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that 
so  able  an  economist  as  Mr  Malthus  siiould  have  fallen.  A  ma- 
nufacturer's power  to  employ  labour  does  not  depend  on  the  en- 
tire amount  of  his  capital,  but  on  the  amount  of  that  portion  on- 
ly which  is  circulating.  A  capitalist  who  is  jwssessed  of  a  hun- 
dred steam  engines,  and  of  50,000/.  of  circulating  capital,  has  no 
greater  domand  for  labour,  and  does  not  employ  a  single  work- 
man more  than  the  capitalist  who  has  no  machinery,  and  on- 
ly 50,000/.  devoted  exclusively  to  the  payment  of  wages.  AM 
this  portion  could,  ho-.vcver,  be  withdrawn  ;  and,  as  it  is  by  its 
extent  that  the  extent  of  the  power  to  employ  labour  is  always 
regulated,  it  cannot  be  true,  that,  when  cafpilals  are  transferred 
from  one  business  to  another,  '  many  persons  would  be  thrown 
*  out  of  employment. ' 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied,  that  an  individual  who  is  oblig- 
ed to  transfer  his  capital,  will  lose  all  the  profit  he  formerly  de- 
rived from  that  portion  which  cannot  be  transferred.  But,  is 
the  State  to  be  authorized  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  improv- 
ed machinery,  merely  because  the  old  clumsy  machinery  may  be 
thereby  superseded,  and  the  capital  invested  in  it  lost  ?  A  few 
individuals  may  lose;  but  the  whole  society  is  always  sure  to  de- 
rive a  great  accession  of  wealth  from  the  adoption  of  every  de- 
vice by  which  labour  can  be  saved.  We  have  already  shown, 
that  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  jnuchasc  commodities,  is, 
or  can  be  diminished  by  an  improveiuent  of  machinery  ;  and  as 
the  means  oj  cmphnjing  Labour  depends  on  the  amount  of  circu- 
lating capital  which  can  be  withtlrawn  without  loss,  it  is  plain 
they  could  not  be  diminished.  The  wages  of  labour  would, 
therefore,  continue  as  high  as  before,  while  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  commodities  would  enable  these  wages  to  exchange  for 
a  greater  share  of  the  necessaries  and  the  comforts  of  life.  It 
appears,  therefore,  however  uuich  it  may  be  at  variance  with  the 
common  opinions  on  the  subject,  that  an  imj)rovement  in  ma- 
chinery is  aUays  uiorc  advantageous  to  the  labourer  than  the 
capitalist.  In  particular  cases,  it  may  reduce  the  profits  of  the 
latter,  and  destroy  a  portion  of  ids  capital ;  bat  it  can::ot,  in  any 
*  case,  diminish  the  wages  of  the  labourer,  while  it  must  raise  their 
value  relatively  to  commodities,  and  imjMOve  his  condition. 

We  concede  to  Mr  Malthus  that,  were  the  i'oreign  demand 
for  our  cottons  and  hardware  suddenly  to  cease,  it  might  be  dii- 
licult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  find  an  equally  advantageous  em- 
ployment for  the  cap't;il  and  labour  that  would  thus  be  thrown 
out  of  employment — (Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  ll  I.) 
But  although  this  is  certainly  a  good  reason  why  wc  should  be 
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extremely  cautious  about  adopting  such  measures  as  may  have 
any  tendency  to  place  our  loreigii  customers  in  a  situation  to 
niiinufaccure  for  tliemselves,  or  to  induce  them  forcibly  to  ex- 
clude us  from  their  markets,  we  cannot  jierccive  why  it  shoulil 
have  induced  Mr  Malthus  to  question  the  advantage  of  im- 
provements in  machinery.  It  still  appears  to  us,  that  an  in- 
creased facility  of  production  would  be  ocjually  advantageous  \x\ 
a  countrv  surrounded  by  Bishop  Berkeley's  wall  of  brass,  as  in 
a  countrv  maintaining  an  extensive  intercourse  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal markets  in  the  world.  We  can  have  no  motive  to  induce 
us  to  export  -cottons  or  other  products,  except  a  desire  to  ex- 
change them  for  such  conmiodities  as  we  wish  to  import  from  a- 
broad.  It  is  possil)le,  however,  that  foi'eigners  may  refuse  to 
give  u«  these  commodities  in  exchange  for  our  cottons  and  hard- 
ware;  aiid  it  is  plain  tliat,  in  such  a  case,  we  must  cither  offer 
them  some  other  commodit}',  which  they  may  be  disposed  to  ac- 
cept as  an  equivalent,  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  we  must  our- 
selves set  about  producing  the  commodities  we  wish  to  obtain- 
Now,  supposing  that  wc  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
this  latter  alternative,  and  that,  insteatl  of  importing  the  wines 
of  Portugal,  the  sugars  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  corn  of 
Poland,  we  are  obliged  directly  to  jiroduce  these  or  ecjui- 
valcnt  articles  at  home,  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  it  would 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage  were  we  to  discover  processes 
whereby  we  might  be  able  to  obtain  them,  or  their  substitutes, 
as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  before?  Mr  Malthus  has  indeed  said, 
that  there  are  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  such  an  improve- 
ment could  take  place;-^and  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
him  about  this  opinion.  But  the  question  is  not,  whether  the 
improvement  can  be  made,  but  whether,  if  made,  it  would  not  be 
greatly  and  signaliy  beneficial  ? — and  whether  every  approach 
to  it  be  not  advantageous  ? 

If  the  arts  were  equally  advanced  in  different  countries,  com- 
modities would  invariably  be  found  to  be  cheapest  and  most  a- 
bundant  in  those  which  had  the  most  extensive  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  A  commercial  nation  is  enabled  to  avail  itself  of 
all  those  natural  facilities  for  producing  particular  commodities 
■which  Providence  Ims  bestowed  on  different  countries ;  and 
can,  of  course,  command  them  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  if 
it  were  forced  to  raise  them  at  home.  But  the  natural  disad- 
vantages against  which  a  country  without  commerce  has  to 
struggle,  may  be  either  partially  or  entirely  overcome  by  a  com- 
paratively rapid  progress  in  the  arts.  Substitutes  may  be  found 
for  such  commodities  as  it  is  impossible  directly  to  produce, 
while,  in  the  production  of  others,  improvements  in  the  skill  an4 
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industry  of  the  hibourer,  and  in  machinery,  may  more  than 
counterbaLince  the  disadvantage  of  an  inferior  soil,  and  aJi  im- 
favourabl.e  climate.  Il  is  plain,  therefore,  that  such  inventions 
as  facilitate  the  great  work  of  production,  instead  of  being  le:?s, 
as  Mr  Malthus  would  have  us  to  believe,  are  always  more 
advantageous  in  countries  destitute  of  foreign  commerce.  The 
discovery  of  a  process  which  should  enable  us  directly  to  pro- 
duce as  good  and  as  cheap  claret  as  can  be  imported  from 
France,  would  not,  in  the  present  state  of  the  intercourse  l)e- 
tween  the  two  conntrics,  be  of  any  considerable  service.  But 
were  a  stop'put  to  this  intercourse,  were  w^e  excluded  from  tliose 
markets  in  which  claret  is  to  be  met  with,  the  invention  would 
becomeof  the  greatest  utility.  A  tliousand  such  instances  might 
be  given  ;  and  in  every  case  it  would  be  found,  that  the  value 
of  the  invention  would  be  so  nuich  the  greater,  according  as  the 
power  to  resort  to  foreign  markets  was  diminished. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  utmost  facility  of  production  can 
never  be  injurious,  but  must  always  be  attended  with  the  great- 
est advantage.  Too  much  of  one  particular  commodity  may  be 
occasionally  produced;  but  it  is  (juite  impossible  that  there  can  be 
too  great  a  supply  of  every  commodity.  For  every  excess  there 
must  be  a  corresponding  deficiency.  The  fault  is  not  in  pro- 
ducing too  much,  but  in  producing  commodities  Vv^hich  do  not 
suit  the  tastes  of  those  with  whom  we  wish  to  exchange  tliem, 
or  which  we  cannot  ourselves  consume.  If  we  attend  to  these 
two  grand  requisites,  w^e  may  increase  the  power  of  {production 
a  thousand  or  a  million  of  times,  and  we  shall  be  as  free  of  all 
excess  as  if  we  diminished  it  in  the  same  proportion.  Every 
person  in  possession  of  commodities  is  qualified  to  become  a  de- 
mander.  Supposing,  however,  that,  instead  of  bringing  them  to 
market,  he  chuses  to  consume  them  himself,  then  there  is  an  end 
of  the  matter;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  multiplication  of  such 
commodities  to  infinity,  could  never  occasion  a  glut.  But  ho 
does  not  consume  them  himself — he  wishes  to  obtain  otlicr 
commodities,  and  he  offers  them  in  exchange.  In  this  case — 
and  in  this  case  only — there  may  be  a  glut;  but  why  ?  Not 
certainly  because  there  has  been  an  excess  of  production,  but 
because  the  producers  have  not  properly  adapted  their  means  to 
their  ends.  They  wanted,  for  example,  to  obtain  silks,  and 
they  offered  cottons  in  exchange  for  them :  the  proprietors  of 
the  silks  were,  however,  already  sufficiently  supplied  with  cot- 
tons, and  they  wanted  broad  cloths.  The  cause  of  the  glut  is 
therefore  obvious:  It  consists  not  in  over-production,  but  in  the 
production  of  cottons  wiiich  were  not  wanted,  instead  of  broad 
cloths  which  were  wanted:  Let  this  error  be -rectified,  and  the 
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glut  will  disappear.  But,  it  may  be  said,  the  proprietors  of 
silks  are  not  only  bup})lied  with  cotton?,  they  are  also  suppli- 
ed with  cloth,  and  with  every  other  commodity  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  demanders  to  produce  !  In  answer  to  this, 
it  would  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  it  is  extremely  im- 
probai)le,  or  rather  impossible,  that  such  a  case  could  really 
occur  in  a  commercial  nation.  We  do  not  however  wish  to 
sheller  ourselves  under  this  cover,  or  to  avoid  grappling  with 
the  t)hjection  in  the  most  formidable  shape  in  which  it  can 
be  put.  We  admit  the  possibility  of  such  a  case  occurring; 
but  we  deny  that  it  affords  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  doubt- 
ing the  truth  of  the  principles  we  have  been  endeavouring  to 
establish.  If  those  who  want  silks  cannot  obtain  them  in  ex- 
change for  broad  clotiis,  and  such  commodities  as  they  are 
possessed  of,  and  which  they  do  not  want,  they  have  an  ob- 
vious resource  at  hand — let  them  abandon  their  production, 
and  dirccthj  j)roduce  the  sills  which  they  do  want.  It  is  al- 
vvaj's  in  their  power  to  do  this,  or  to  produce  substitutes: 
and  we  have  shown  that,  in  shifting  employments,  all  that  por- 
tion of  capital  v.hich  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  la- 
bouring class,  njay  always  be  transferred  without  the  smallest 
loss.  In  no  case,  therefore,  w!)ether  the  country  has  or  has  not 
an  intercourse  with  its  neighbours,  or  whether  tlie  market  for 
commodities  can  or  cannot  l)e  extended,  can  the  utmost  facility 
of  production  ever  be  attended  with  the  slightest  inconvenience. 
We  might  with  equal  truth  pretend,  that  an  increased  fertility  of 
soil  and  an  increased  salubrity  of  climate  arc  injurious  !  It  is  the 
•wrong  application  of  productive  power,  the  improper  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  that  is  in  every  case  the  specific  cause  of  gluts.  But 
it  is  plain  that  the  real,  and  only  effectual  remedj'  for  this  evil 
must  be  found,  not  in  the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  raise 
the  price  of  commodities,  but  in  having  recourse  to  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  system  of  policy.  Were  we  gradually  to  recur  to 
the  sound  principle  of  a  free  trade,  and  to  renounce  every  at- 
tempt to  foster  and  encourage  one  branch  of  industry  rather 
than  another,  the  chances  of  an  injudicious  production  would 
be  very  greatly  diminished,  and,  when  it  did  occur,  it  would  be 
much  sooner  rectifie.l.  Hitherto,  when  too  much  capital  has 
been  attracted  to  one  branch  of  industry,  ir^stead  of  leaving  it 
to  be  adjusted  according  to  the  effective  demand,  the  State  has 
generally  interfered  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  that  natu- 
ral equilibrium  of  profit  and  of  production  which  the  ardour 
of  speculation  may  sometimes  derange;  but  which,  when  leitto 
itself,  it  will  as  certainly  restore.  It  is  to  this  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  government — an  interference  which  M.  Sismon- 
di  is  perpetually  invoking— that  nine- tenths  of  the  gluts  which 
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now  occur  may  be  traced.  The  restrictive  and  prohibitive  sy- 
stem has  wrenched  society  out  of  its  natural  jiosition.  We  have 
phiced  every  tiding  on  an  insecuie  basis.  Our  corn  laws,  for 
example,  by  raising  the  average  price  of  corn  in  this  country  to 
<louble  its  price  in  every  other  country,  prevents  all  exportation 
in  a  year  of  unusual  plenty  until  the  price  has  sunk  ,100  or  150 
per  cent,  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  until  the  agricul- 
turists have  been  involved  in  the  extreme  of  misery  and  ruin. 
8uch  is  universally  the  case.  Every  factitious  stimulus,  what- 
ever may  be  its  momentary  effect  on  that  department  of  indus- 
try to  which  it  is  applied,  is  immediately  disadvantageous  to  o- 
thers,  and  ultimately  ruinous  to  itself.  No  arbitrary  regulation, 
no  act  of  the  Legislature,  can  possibly  add  one  single  farthing 
to  the  capital  or  the  industry  of  the  country ;  it  can  only  give 
•it  a  faulty  and  unnatural  direction.  Besides,  after  a  sufficien- 
cy of  capital  has  flowed  into  these  new  channels,  a  reaction  twm^ 
commence.  There  can  be  no  foreign  vent  for  their  surplus  pro- 
duce ;  and  whenever  any  change  of  foshion,  or  fluctuation  in 
the  taste  of  the  home  consumers  occasions  a  falling  off  in  the 
demand,  the  warehouses  are  sure  to  be  filled  with  commodities 
•which,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  would  never  have  been  produced. 
The  ignorant  and  the  interested  always  ascribe  such  gluts  to  an 
excess  of  productive  povver.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  they 
conclusively  indicate  its  diminutioTi ;  and  that  they  are  the  ne- 
cessary and  inevitable  result  of  the  application  of  those  poison- 
ous nostrums  by  which  the  natural  and  healthful  state  of  the 
public  economy  is  vitiated  and  deranged. 

The  other  division  of  cur  subject  will  re()uire  but  a  compa- 
ratively brief  discussion.  Having  shown,  we  trust  satisfactorily, 
that  an  increased  facility  ot  production  must,  in  every  case,  be 
advantageous,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  show,  that  an  increase 
of  the  iunds  lor  supporting  labour — that  is,  that  a  saving  of  ex- 
pense, and  an  increase  of  capital,  must  also  be  advantageous. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  advantage  derived  from  his  '  un- 
productive consumers, '  Mr  Malthus  assumes,  that  *  the  con- 
sumption and  demand  occasioned  by  the  persons  employed  in 
productive  labour,  can  never  alone  furnish  a  motive  to  the  ac- 
cnmulatioi;  and  eiviploynient  of  capital. '  [I'riiicijdes,  &c.  p.,S52.) 
Now,  as  it  is>  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  revenues  of  the 
unproductive  classes  must,  in  every  case,  be  derived  directly  or 
indirectly  irom  the  revenues  of  those  who  produce,  the  propo- 
sition laid  down  by  Mr  Malthus  really  amounts  to  this,  that 
were  the  whole  pi-oduce  of  industry  to  belong  to  the  labourer 
and  his  employer,  society  would  never  make  any  progress    that, 
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in  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  impossible  for  cither  the  one 
or  the  other  to  accumulate  capital ;  and  that,  before  accumula- 
tion can  take  place,  it  is  nccessory  that  an  interloper — a  person 
who  lias  not  assisted  in  the  raising  of  the  produce — should  be 
enabled  to  appropriate  a  considerable  portion  to  himself  !  This, 
we  can  assure  our  readers,  is  no  forced  construction.  It  is  the 
necessary  and  the  only  inference  that  can  be  deduced  from  the 
principle  stated  by  Mr  Malthus.  If  it  did  not  lead  to  this  con- 
clusion, it  could  give  no  su})port  to  his  tlieory. 

Had  Mr  Malthus  said,  that  the  consumption  and  demand  of 
the  workmen  employed  in  the  production  of  commodities,  could 
never,  in  the  event  of  their  netting  liie  xchole  to  themselves,  be 
a  !-uthcient  motive  to  induce  capitalists  to  accumulate  or  em- 
ploy stock,  he  would  have  been  perfectly  correct.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  puzzles  us  to  conjecture  how  this  unfavourable  state  of 
things  could  have  been  at  all  improved  by  the  circumstance  of 
a  third  party — of  a  tax-gatherer,  we  presume — who  had  not 
assisted  in  the  production,  being  permitted  to  abstract  a  por- 
tion of  tlie  produce.  But  this  is  foreign  to  tlie  subject.  The 
<]uestion  is  not,  whether  accumulation  cnn  take  place  when  the 
labourer  gets  the  xdiole  produce  of  /lis  labottr — for,  in  that  case, 
it  is  admitted  by  all  economists  that  it  could  not — but  wiiether 
it  can  go  on  when  he,  and  he  alone,  shares  it  with  his  employer  ? 
Now,  in  this  case,  it  is  certain  that  it  could.  Suppose  the  la- 
bourer gets  four-fifths,  his  employer  would  retiiin  the  other 
one-fifth,  which  he  could  either  consume  himself,  or  add  to 
his  capital,  and  with  which,  if  so  added,  he  would  be  al)lc 
to  employ  additional  labourers  next  year.  It  is  clear  to  de- 
monstration, that  the  society  might  go  on  in  this  way,  mak- 
ing constant  additions  to  its  capital,  and  emploving  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  labourers,  provided  only  that 
population  were  augmented  in  the  same  propordon.  If  it 
did  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  capital,  wages  would  rise ;  and 
the  labourers,  instead  of  getting  four-fitdis  or  bO  per  cent., 
might  get  nineteen-twenticths  or  95  per  cent,  of  the  produce  of 
their  industry.  In  a  connnunity  consisting  only  of  capitalists 
and  labourers,  where  there  was  a  great  facility  of  protluction, 
and  where  taxation  was  unknown,  the  prevalence  of  a  strong 
spirit  of  economy,  and  of  a  desire  to  accumulate,  would  most 
probably  produce  this  effect.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to 
fear  that  the  rise  of  wages  and  fall  of  profits  would  ever  jiroceed 
to  such  an  extreme  as  to  prevent  further  accumulation.  I'hc 
rise  of  wages  would,  for  a  while,  give  an  extraordinaiy  stimulus 
to  population ;  but  after  they  had  increased  so  as  to  cause  u 
considerable  diminution  of  profits,  accumulation  would  become 
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less  rapid,  and  the  demand  for  labour  would  continue  to  de- 
cline, until  the  diminution  of  demand  and  the  increased  supply 
of  workmen,  had,  by  their  joint  operation,  sunk  wages  to  the 
proper  level.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  such  a  society  might 
go  on  indefinitely  increasing  in  wealth  and  population,  though 
no  such  thing  as  an  unproductive  class  had  ever  been  heard  of. 
The  division  of  the  })roduce  of  industry  would  not  always  be  the 
same.  At  one  period  the  labourer  would  get  a  larger,  and  at 
another  a  less  proportion.  When  he  got  most,  his  condition, 
or,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  condition  of  the  great  mass 
of  society  would  be  most  prosperous ;  when  he  got  least,  he 
would  have  the  satisfaction  to  know,  that  what  he  had  lost  was 
accumulated  as  capital ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  wasted  in 
the  building  of  Pavilions,  and  the  embroidery  of  Hussar  jackets, 
it  was  applied  to  promote  industry — to  increase  that  fund  by 
Vvhose  amount  the  demand  for  labour  must  always  be  regulated. 

It  is  admitted  by  Mr  Malthus,  {Principles,  8:c.  p.  31 ),  that  that 
portion  of  revenue  which  is  saved  from  expenditure,  and  set  apart 
to  form  an  additional  capital,  is  as  effectually  consumed  as  the 
gunpowder  which  is  used  in  the  firing  of  a /t-'M  dejuic.  But,  in 
the  one  case,  it'is  consumed  by  persons  who  reproduce  a  greater 
value,  and,  in  the  other,  by  those  \vl)o  reproduce  no  value  what- 
ever. It  may  no  doubt  be  highly  proper  and  necessary  that  such 
an  unproductive  consumption  should  lake  place  ;  but  to  maintain 
that  it  contributes  to  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  is  quite 
the  same  thing  as  to  maintain,  that  that  wealth  would  be  in- 
creased by  throwing  a  portion  of  it  into  the  sea  ! 

Wherever  there  is  tlie  pnxver,  the  will  to  consume  will  never 
be  wanting.  The  real  difficulty  is  not  in  the  eating  of  a  good 
dinner,  but  in  the  getting  of  a  good  dinner  to  eat.  if  produc- 
tion be  sufficiently  stimulated,  consumption  may  be  left  to  itself; 
and  Mr  Malthus  may  dismiss  his  fears,  that  '  without  a  large 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  Government, '  we  should  have  a 
continued  glut  of  commodities  !  At  all  events,  we  must  not 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  his  authority.  We  must  not 
sujjpose  that  there  is  any  thing  productive  in  taxation — any 
thino-  advantageous  to  the  productive  classes.  It  cannot  indeed 
be  altogether  dispensed  with  ;  but  the  lower  it  is  reduced  the 
better.  '  Le  meilleur  de  tous  les  plans  de  Finance  est  de  dcpcn- 
*  sei-peii,  et  le  meilleur  de  tous  les  impots  est  le  plus  j)ctit.' 
The  industry  of  an  agriculturist  will  be  exerted ;  he  will  endea- 
vour to  raise  larger  crops,  if  he  knows  he  can  exchange  his  sur- 
plus corn  for  labour,  manufactured  goods,  or  any  other  commo- 
dity he  may  wish  to  acquire.  But,  will  any  such  effect  be  pro- 
duced, by  "taking  a  half  or  a  third  of  his  produce  to  support 
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some  useless  regiment,  some  pampered  sinecurist,  or  some  pro- 
fligate mistress?  Are  wc  to  be  told,  that  the  prospect  oi'enjoy- 
iiiiT  increased  comfort,  and  comparative  respectability  and  ease, 
as  the  frnit  of  exertion,  will  operate  as  a  less  pouerful  stimulus 
to  industry  and  economy,  than  the  desire  of  satisfying  the  thank- 
less and  insatiable  rapacity  of  the  tax-gatherer?  Mr  Mai  thus 
argues  as  if  consumption  stood  still  when  taxes  are  reduced. 
But  when  this  takes  place,  the  fortunes  of  those  from  whom 
they  are  levied  are  proportionably  augmented.  Consumption 
gpcrates  witli  equal  certainty,  and  to  precisely  the  same  ex- 
lent,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  only  difference  is, 
that  a  reduction  of  taxation  enables  those  by  whose  labour 
commodities  are  produced,  to  consume  a  greater  proportion, 
of  them.  They  are,  in  consequence,  stimulated  to  still  greater 
exertion;  and  this,  as  we  have  already  shown,  must  neccssariiv 
augment  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  the  demand  for  labour. 
So  long  as  the  commodities  produced  are  fitted  for  the  use  of 
those  with  whom  it  is  intended  to  exchange  them,  or  of  the 
producers  themselves,  it  is  altogether  impossible  that  they  can 
ever  be  in  excess.  If  they  arc,  it  is  from  miscalculation — from 
the  wrong  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  not  from  the  absence 
of  the  tax-gatherer.  Taxation  in  every  form  is  an  evil;  and, 
when  carried  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  formerly  carried  iii 
Holland,  and  is  now  carried  in  tliis  country,  it  becomes,  in  the 
words  of  Dr  JSmith,  '  a  curse  equal  to  the  barrenness  of  the  soil 
*  and  tile  inclemency  of  the  heavens. ' 


Art.  VII.     The  Shooter'' s  Guide.     By  J.  B.  Johnson.     12m(j. 
Edwards  &  Knibb,   1819. 

"\T7'hex  Lord  Dacrc  (then  Mr  Brand)  brought  into  the  House 
^  ^  of  Commons  his  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Game 
Laws,  a  system  of  greater  mercy  and  humanity  was  in  vain  re- 
commended to  that  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  in- 
terests of  humanity,  and  the  interests  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
were  not,  however,  opposed  to  each  other;  nor  any  attem})t 
made  to  deny  the  superior  importance  of  the  last.  No  such 
bold  or  alarming  topics  were  agitated  ;  but  it  was  contended 
that,  if  lav.s  were  less  ferocious,  there  would  be  moie  par- 
tridges— if  the  lower  orders  of  mankind  were  not  torn  Iroin 
tlieir  families  and  banished  to  Botany  Bay,  hares  and  pheasants 
would  be  increased  in  number,  or,  at  least,  not  din)inished. 
It  is  not  howerer  till  after  long  experience,  that  mankind  ever 
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think  of  rocuvrino;  to  humane  expedients  for  effecting  their  ob- 
jocti:.  The  rulers  who  ride  the  people  never  think  of  coaxing 
and  jiatting  till  they  have  Worn  out  the  lashes  of  their  whips, 
and  broken  the  rowels  of  their  spurs.  The  lef^islators  of  the 
tri(,r<rer  replied,  that  two  laws  had  lately  passed  which  would 
answer  their  purpose  of  preserving  game ;  the  one,  an  act  for 
transporting  men  found  with  arms  in  their  hands  for  tlie  pur- 
poses of  killing  game  in  the  night ;  the  other,  an  act  for  render- 
ing the  buyers  of  the  game  e(ju:illy  guilty  with  the  seller,  nnd 
for  involving  both  in  the  same  penalty.  Three  seascms  have  e- 
]apsed  since  tl'.c  last  of  these  laws  was  passed  ;  and  we  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  all  the  great  towns  in  England,  whether  tlie 
difficulty  of  procuring  game  is  in  the  shghtest  degree  increased? 
— whether  hares,  partridges  and  pheasants,  are  not  purchased 
■with  as  much  facility  as  before  the  passing  this  act? — vvhether 
the  price  of  such  unlawful  commodities  is  even  in  the  slightest 
degree  increased  ?  Let  the  Assize  and  Sessions'  Calendars  bear 
witness,  whether  the  law  for  transporting  poachers  has  not  had 
the  most  direct  tendency  to  encourage  brutal  assaults  and  fero- 
cious murders.  There  is  hardly  now  a  Jail-delivery  in  which 
some  gamekeeper  has  not  murdered  a  poacher — or  some  poach- 
er a  gamekeeper.  If  the  question  concerned  the  payment  of 
five  pounds,  a  poacher  would  hardly  risk  his  life  rather  than  be 
taken ;  but  when  he  is  to  go  to  Botany  Bay  for  seven  years,  he 
sunmions  together  his  brother  poachers — they  get  brave  from 
rum,  numbers  and  despair — and  a  bloody  battle  ensues. 

Another  method  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  defeat  the  de- 
predations of  the  poacher,  is,  by  setting  spring  guns  to  murder 
any  person  who  comes  within  their  reach  ;  and  it  is  to  this  last 
new  feature  in  the  siippnscd  Game  Laws,  to  which,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  we  intend  principally  to  confine  our  notice. 

We  utterly  disclaim  all  liostiiity  to  tl)e  game  laws  in  general. 
Game  ought  to  belong  to  those  who  feed  it.  All  the  landown- 
ers in  England  are  fairly  entitled  to  all  the  game  in  England. 
These  laws  are  constructed  upon  a  basis  of  substantial  justice; 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  absurdity  and  tyranny  mingled  with 
them,  and  a  perpetual  and  vehement  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
country  gentlemen  to  push  the  provisions  of  these  laws  up  to 
the  highest  point  of  tyr;miiical  severity. 

'  Is  it  lawful  to  put  to  death  by  a  spring  gun,  or  any  other 
machine,  an  unqualified  person  trespassing  upon  your  woods  or 
fields  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  who  has  received  due  notice  of 
your  intcjition,  and  of  the  risk  to  which  he  is  exposed  ?  '  This, 
•we  think,  is  stating  the  question  as  fairly  as  can  be  stated.  We 
purposely  exclude  gardens,  orchards,  and  all  contiguity  to  the? 
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dvve'.lincrhpuse.  We  exclude,  also,  all  felonious  intention  on 
the  part  ot'  the  deceased.  The  object  ofiiis  expedition  siuill  be 
proved  to  be  game ;  and  the  notice  he  received  of  liis  danger 
shall  be  allowed  to  be  as  complete  as  possible.  It  must  also  be 
part  of  the  case,  that  the  spring  gun  was  placed  there  for  the; 
express  purpose  of  defending  the  game,  by  killing  or  wounding 
the  poacher,  or  spreading  terror,  or  doing  any  thing  that  a  rea- 
soiiuble  man  ought  to  know  would  happen  from  such  a  proceed- 
ing. 

Suppose   any  gentleman  were  to  give  notice  that  all   other 
persons  must  abstain  from  his  manors ;  that  he  himself  and  his 
servants  paraded   the  woods  and  fields  with  loaded  pistols  and 
blunderbusses,   and  would  shoot  any  body  who  fired  at  a  par- 
tridge;   and   suppose  he   were  to    keep   his  word,    and   shoot 
through  the  head  some  rash  trespasser  who  defied  this  bravado, 
and  was  determined  to  have  hi-^  sport : — Is  there  any  doubt  that 
he  would  be  guilty  of  murder?     V\'e  suppose  no  resit^tance  on 
the  part  of  the  trespasser;  but  that,  the  moment  he  passes  the 
line  of  demarcation  with  his  dogs  and  gun,  he  is  shot  dead  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  land  from  behind  a  tree.     If  this  is  not 
murder,  what  is  murder  ?     We  will  make  the  case  a  little  bet- 
ter for  the  homicide  Squire.     It  shall  be  night;  the  poacher,  an 
unqualified  person,   steps  over  the  line  of  demarcation  with  his 
nets  and  snares,  and  is  instantly  shot  through  the  head  by  the 
pistol  of  the  proprietor.     Wc  have  no  doubt  that  this  would  be 
murder — that  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  murder,  and  punish- 
ed as  murder.     We  think  this  so  clear,  that  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  argue  it.     There  is  no  kind  of  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  deceased  ;  no  attempt  to  run  away  ;  he  is  not  even  chal- 
lenged: but  instantly  shot  dead  by  the  proprietor  of  the  wood, 
for  no  other  crime  than  t/ie  intention  of  killing  game  unlawfully.^ 
We  do  not  suppose  that  any  man,  possessed  of  the  elements  of 
law  and  common  sense,  would  deny  this  to  be  a  case  oi  murder, 
let  the  previous  notice  to  the  deceased  have  been  as  perfect  as  it 
could  be.     It  is  true,  a  trespasser  in  a  park  may  be  killed  ;  but 
then  it  is  when  he  will  not  render  himself  to  the  keepers,  upon 
an  hue  and  cry  to  stand  to  the  King's  peace.      But  deer  are  pro- 
perty, game  is  not;  and   this  power  of  slaying  deer-stealers  is 
by  the  21st  Edward  I.,   de  Malc/uctoribus  in  Parch,   and  by  3(1 
and  4th  William  &  Mary,  c.  10.      So  rioters  may  be  killed, 
house-burners,   ravishers,  felons  refusing  to  be  arrested,  felons 
escaping,  felons  breaking  jail,  men  resisting  a  civil  process — may 
all  be  put  to  death.     All  these  cases  of  justifiable  homicide  are 
laid  down   and   admitted   in   our  books.     But  who  ever  heard, 
that  to  pistol  a  poacher  was  justifiable  homicide?     It  has  long- 
been  decided,  tiiat  it  is  in:lav,iul  to  kill  a  <.\c.r[_  who  is  purs-'n;; 
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game  in  a  manor.  '  To  decide  the  contrary, '  says  Lord  El- 
lenborouffh,  '  would  outrajje  reason  and  sense. ' — Vere  xk  Lord 
Cawdor  and  King,  1 1  East,  3G8.  Pointers  have  always  been 
treated  by  the  Legislature  with  great  delicacy  and  consideration. 
To  '  li'ish  to  he  a  dog^  and  to  hiiijthe  muon, '  is  not  quite  so  mad 
a  wish  as  the  poet  thought  it. 

If  these  things  are  so,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  act 
of  firing  yourself,  and  placing  an  engiriC  which  does  the  same 
thing  ?  In  the  one  case,  your  hand  pulls  the  trigger ;  in  the 
other,  it  places  the  wire  which  communicates  with  the  trigger, 
and  causes  the  death  of  the  trespasser.  There  is  the  sam.e  in- 
tention of  slaying  in  both  cases — there  is  precisely  the  same  hu- 
man agency  in  both  cases ;  only  the  steps  are  rather  more  numer- 
ous in  the  latter  case.  As  to  the  bad  effects  of  allowing  proprie- 
tors of  game  to  put  trespassers  to  death  at  once,  or  to  set  guns 
that  will  do  it,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  first 
method,  of  giving  the  power  of  life  and  ticath  to  Esquires,  would 
be  by  far  the  most  humane.  For,  as  we  have  observed  in  a 
previous  Essay  on  the  Game  Laws,  a  live  arnn'geral  spring-gun 
would  distinguish  an  accidental  trespasser  from  a  real  poacher — 
a  woman  or  a  boy  from  a  man — perhaps  mit^ht  spare  a  friend 
or  an  acquaintance — or  a  father  of  a  family  v.iih  ten  children — 
or  a  small  freeholder  who  voted  for  Administration.  But  this 
new  rural  artillery  must  destroy,  without  mercy,  every  one  who 
approaches  it. 

In  the  case  of  Hot  vcrsi/s  Wilks,  Esq.,  the  four  Judges,  Ab- 
bot, Bailey,  Holroyd  and  Best,  gave  their  opinions  seriatim  on 
points  connected  with  this  question.  In  this  case,  as  reported 
in  Chetwynd's  edition  of  Burns's  Justice,  1820,  Vol.  II.  p.  500, 
Abbot  C.  J.  observes  as  follows. 

*  I  cannot  say  that  repeated  and  increasing  acts  of  aggression  may 
not  reasonably  call  for  increased  means  of  defence  and  protection. 
I  believe  that  many  of  the  persons  who  cause  engines  of  this  descrip- 
tion to  be  placed  in  their  grounds,  do  not  do  so  with  an  intention  to 
injure  any  person,  but  really  believe  that  the  publication  of  notices 
will  prevent  any  person  from  sustaining  an  injury;  and  that  no  per- 
son having  the  notice  given  him,  will  be  weak  and  foolish  enough  to 
expose  himself  to  the  perilous  consequences  of  his  trespass.  Many 
persons  who  place  such  engines  in  their  grounds,  do  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing,  by  means  of  terror,  injur};^  to  their  property,  ra- 
ther than  from  any  motive  of  doing  malicious  injury. ' 

*  Increased  means  of  defence  and  protection, '  but  increased 
(his  Lordship  should  remember)  from  the  payment  of  five  pounds 
to  instant  death — ^and  instant  death  inflicted,  not  by  the  arm  of 
hr.v,  but  by  the  arm  of  the  proprietor — could  the  l.ord  Cliief 
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Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  intend  to  say,  that  the  impcssibih'ty 
of  putting  an  end  to  poaching  hy  other  means  wouki  justify  the 
infliction  of  death  upon  the  offender  ?  Is  he  so  ignorant  of  the 
philosophy  of  punishing,  as  to  imagine  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  give  ten  stripes  instead  of  two,  an  hundred  instead  often, 
and  a  thousand,  if  an  hundred  will  not  do  ?  to  substitute  the  pri- 
son for  pecuniary  fines,  and  the  gallows  instead  of  the  jail  ?  It 
is  impossible  so  enlightened  a  Judge  can  forget,  that  the  sym- 
pathies of  mankind  must  be  consulted  ;  that  it  would  be  wrong 
to  break  a  person  upon  the  wheel  for  stealing  a  penny  loaf,  and 
that  gradations  in  jiunishmcnt  must  be  carcluUy  accommodated 
to  gradations  in  crime ;  that  if  poaching  is  punished  more  than 
manliind  in  general  think  it  ought  to  be  punished,  the  fault  will 
either  escape  with  im])unity,  or  the  delinquent  be  driven  to  despe- 
ration ;  that  if  poaching  and  murder  are  punished  ecjually,  every 
poacher  will  be  an  assassin.  Besides,  too,  if  the  principle  is 
right  in  the  unlimited  and  unqualified  manner  in  which  the 
Chief  Justice  puts  it — if  defence  goes  on  increasing  with  aggres- 
sion, the  Legislature  at  least  must  determine  upon  their  ecjual 
pace.  If  an  act  of  Parliament  made  it  a  capital  offence  to 
poach  upon  a  manor,  as  it  is  to  commit  a  burglary  in  a  dwell- 
inghouse,  it  might  then  be  as  lawful  to  shoot  a  person  for  tres- 
passing upon  your  manor,  as  it  is  to  kill  a  thief  for  breaking 
into  your  house.  But  the  real  question  is — and  so  in  sound  rea- 
soning his  Lordship  should  have  put  it — '  If  tlie  law  at  this  mo- 

*  meut  determines  the  aggression  to  be  in  such  a  state,  tb.at  it 
'  merits  oniv  a  pecuniary  fine  after  summons  and  proof,  has  any 

*  sporadic  squire  the  right  to  say,  that  it  shall  be  punished  with 

*  death,  before  any  summons  and  without  any  proof?' 

It  appears  to  us,  too,  very  singular,  to  say,  that  many  persons 
who  cause  engines  of  this  description  to  be  placed  in  their 
ground,  do  not  do  so  with  an  intention  of  injuring  any  person, 
but  really  believe  that  the  publication  of  notices  will  prevent 
any  person  from  sustaining  an  injury,  and  that  no  person,  hav- 
ing the  notice  given  him,  will  be  weak  and  foolish  enough  to 
expose  himself  to  the  perilous  consequences  of  his  trespass. 
But  if  this  is  the  real  belief  of  the  engineer — if  he  thinks  the 
mere  notice  will  keep  people  away — then  he  must  think  it  a  mere 
inutility  that  the  guns  should  be  placed  at  all :  if  he  thinks  that 
many  will  be  deterred,  and  a  few  come,  then  he  must  mean  to 
shoot  those  few.  He  who  believes  his  gun  will  never  be  called 
upon  to  do  its  duty,  need  set  no  gun,  and  trust  to  rumour  of 
their  bein<j  set,  or  beins  loaded,  for  his  protection.  Against 
the  gun  and  the  powder  we  have  no  ccmplamt;  they  are  per- 
fectly fair  and  admissible  :  our  quan-el  is  with  the  bullets.     He 
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wlio  sets  a  loaded  gun,  means  it  should  go  off  if  it  is  touched  : 
Bur  what  sic^nlfies  tlie  mere  empty  wish  that  there  may  be  no 
nischiet",  when  I  perform  an  action  wiiich  my  common  sense 
tells  me  may  produce  the  worst  mischief?  If  I  hear  a  great 
noibc  in  the  street,  and  tire  a  bullet  to  keep  people  quiet,  I  may 
not  perhaps  iiave  intended  to  kill :  I  may  have  wished  to  have 
produced  quiet  by  mere  terror,  and  I  may  have  expressed  a 
stront]^  hope  tiiat  my  object  has  been  effected  without  the  de- 
struction of  human  life.  Still  I  have  done  that  which  every 
man  of  sound  intellect  knows  is  likely  to  kill ;  and  if  any  one 
falls  from  my  act,  I  am  guilty  of  murder.  '  Further, '  (says 
Lord  Coke),  '  if  there  be  an  evil  intent,  though  that  intent  ex- 

*  tendeth  not  to  death,  it  is  miu'der.     Thus,  if  a  n)an,  knowing 

*  that  many  people  are  in  the  street,  throw  a  stone  over  the 

*  wall,  intending  only  to  frighten  them,  or  to  give  them  a  little 

*  hurt,  and  thereupon  one  is  killed — this  is  murder — for  he  had 
'  an  ill  intent ;  though  that  intent  extended  not  to  death,  and 

*  though  he  knew  not  the  party  slain. '  3  Inst.  37.  If  a  man 
is  not  mad,  he  must  be  presumed  to  foresee  common  conse- 
quences if  he  puts  a  bullet  into  a  spring  gun — he  must  be  sup- 
posed to  foresee  that  it  will  kill  any  poacher  who  touches  the 
wire — and  to  that  consequence  he  must  stand.  V,'e  do  not  sup- 
pose all  preservers  of  game  to  be  so  bloodily  inclitied  that  they 
•would  prefer  the  death  of  a  poacher  to  his  staying  away.  Their 
object  is  to  preserve  game ;  they  have  no  objection  to  preserve 
the  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures  also,  if  both  can  exist  at  the 
same  time ;  if  not,  the  least  worthy  of  God's  creatures  must  fall 
— the  rustic  without  a  soul — not  the  Christian  partriilge — not 
the  immortal  pheasant — not  the  rational  v.oodcack,  or  the  ac- 
countable hare. 

The  Chief  Justice  quotes  the  instance  of  glass  and  spikes 
fixed  upon  walls.  He  cannot  mean  to  infer  from  this,  be- 
cause the  law  connives  at  the  infliction  of  such  small  punish- 
ments for  the  protection  of  property,  that  it  does  allow,  or 
ought  to  allow,  proprietors  to  proceed  to  the  punishment  of 
death.  Small  means  of  amioying  trespassers  may  be  consist- 
ently admitted  by  the  law^,  though  more  severe  ones  are  forbid- 
den, and  ought  to  be  forbidden;  unless  it  follows,  that  what  is 
good  in  any  degree,  is  good  in  th?  highest  degree.  \ou  may 
correct  a  s^crvant  boy  with  a  switch  ;  but  if  you  bruise  him  sore- 
ly, you  are  liable  to  be  indicted — if  you  kill  hirn,  you  are  hang- 
ed. A  blacksmith  corrected  his  servant  with  a  bar  of  iron  ;  the 
boy  died,  and  the  blacksmidi  was  executed.  Grey's  Case,  Kel. 
G^-S.  A  woman  kicked  and  stamped  on  the  belly  of  her  child 
— she  was  found  guilty  of  murder.  1  East,  P.  C.  2G1.  Hi 
4- 
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immoderate  suo  Jure  iitatiir,  tunc  reus  homicidii  sit.  There  isj 
besides,  this  additional  difference  in  the  two  cases  put  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  that  no  pubhcation  of  notices  can  be  so  plain,  in 
the  case  of  the  guns,  as  the  sight  of  the  glass  or  the  spikes ;  for 
a  trespasser  may  not  believe  in  the  notice  which  he  receives,  or 
he  may  think  he  shall  see  the  gun,  and  so  avoid  it,  or  that  he 
may  have  the  good  luck  to  avoid  it,  if  he  does  not  see  it ;  where- 
as of  the  presence  of  the  glass  or  the  spikes  he  can  have  no 
doubt ;  and  he  has  no  hope  of  placing  his  hand  in  any  spot  where 
they  are  not.  In  the  one  case,  he  cuts  his  fingers  upon  full  and 
perfect  notice,  the  notice  of  his  own  senses ;  in  the  other  case, 
he  loses  his  life  after  a  notice  which  he  may  disbelieve,  and  by 
an  engine  which  he  may  hope  to  escape. 

Mr  Justice  Bailey  observes,  in  the  same  case,  that  it  is  not  an 
indictable  offence  to  set  spring  guns  :  perhaps  not.  It  is  not  an 
indictable  offence  to  go  about  with  a  loaded  pistol,  intending  to 
shoot  any  body  who  grins  at  you  ;  but,  if  you  do  it,  you.  are 
hanged  :  many  inchoate  acts  are  innocent,  the  consummation  of 
which  is  a  capital  offence. 

This  is  not  a  case  where  the  motto  applies  of  Volenti  non  Jit 
injuria.  The  man  does  not  will  to  be  hurt,  but  he  wills  to  get 
the  game ;  and,  with  that  rash  confidence  natural  to  many  cha- 
racters, believes  he  shall  avoid  the  evil  and  gain  the  good.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  case  which  exactly  arranges  itself  under  the 
maxim,  Quando  aliquid  prohitjetur  ex  direciu,  jn-ohibetur  et  per 
obliquum.  Give  what  notice  he  may,  the  proprietor  cannot  law- 
fully shoot  a  trespasser  (who  neither  runs  nor  resists)  with  a 
loaded  pistol ; — he  cannot  do  it  ex  directo ; — how  then  can  he  do 
it  per  obliquum,  by  arranging  on  the  ground  the  pistol  which 
commits  the  murder  ? 

Mr  Justice  Best  delivers  the  following  opinion.  His  Lord- 
ship concluded  as  follows — 

'  This  case  has  been  discussed  at  the  bar,  as  if  these  engines  were 
exclusively  resorted  to  for  the  protection  of  game ;  but  I  consider 
them  as  lawfully  applicable  to  the  protection  of  every  species  of  pro- 
perty against  unlawful  trespassers.  But  if  even  they  might  not  law- 
fully be  used  for  the  protection  of  game,  I,  for  one,  should  be  ex- 
tremely glad  to  adopt  such  means,  if  they  were  found  sufficient  for 
that  purpose  ;  because  I  think  it  a  great  object  that  gentlemen  should 
have  a  temptation  to  i-eside  in  the  country,  amongst  their  neighbours 
and  tenantry,  whose  interests  must  be  materially  advanced  by  such  a 
circumstance.  The  links  of  society  are  thereby  better  preserved, 
and  the  mutual  advantage  and  dependence  of  the  higher  and  lower 
classes  of  society,  existing  between  each  other,  more  beneficially 
maintained.  We  have  seen,  in  a  neighbouring  country,  the  baneful 
consequences  of  the  non-residence  of  the  landed  gentry ;  and  in  an 
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ingenious  work,  lately  published  by  a  foreigner,  we  learn  the  fatal 
effects  of  a  like  system  on  the  Continent.  By  preserving  game,  gen- 
tlemen are  tempted  to  reside  in  the  country ;  and,  considering  that 
the  diversion  of  the  field  is  the  only  one  of  which  they  can  partake 
on  their  estates,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  for  the  purpose  I  have  stated, 
it  is  of  essential  importance  that  this  species  of  property  should  be 
inviolably  protected. ' 

If  this  speech  of  Mr  Justice  Best  is  correctly  reported,  it  fol- 
lows, that  a  man  may  put  his  fellow- creatures  to  death  for  any 
infringement  of  his  property — for  pickincr  the  sloes  and  black- 
berries off  his  hedges — for  breaking  a  few  dead  sticks  out  of 
them  by  night  or  by  day — with  resistance  or  without  resistance — 
with  warning  or  without  warning; — a  strange  method  this  of 
keeping  up  the  links  of  society,  and  maintaining  the  dependence 
of  the  lower  upon  the  higher  classes.  It  certainly  is  of  import- 
ance that  gentlemen  should  reside  on  their  estates  in  the  coun- 
try ;  but  not  that  gentlemen  with  such  opinions  as  these  should 
reside.  The  more  they  are  absent  from  the  country,  the  less 
strain  will  there  be  upon  those  links  to  which  the  learned  judge 
alludes — the  more  firm  that  dependence  upon  which  he  places 
so  just  a  value.  In  the  case  of  Dean  versus  Clayton,  Bart.,  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  were  equally  divided  upon  the  lawful- 
ness of  killing  a  dog  coursing  an  hare  by  means  of  a  concealed 
dog- spear.  We  confess  that  we  cannot  see  the  least  difference 
between  transfixing  with  a  spear,  or  placing  a  spear  so  that  it 
will  transfix ;  and,  therefore,  if  V^ere  versus  Lord  Cawdor  and 
King,  is  good  law,  the  action  could  have  been  maintained  in 
Dean  xmsiis  Clayton  ;  but  the  solemn  consideration  concerning 
the  life  of  the  pointer  is  highly  creditable  to  all  the  judges. 
The}'  none  of  them  say  that  it  is  lawful  to  put  a  trespassing 
pointer  to  death  under  any  circumstances,  or  that  they  them- 
selves would  be  glad  to  do  it;  they  all  seem  duly  impressed  with 
the  recollection  that  they  are  deciding  the  fate  of  an  animal 
faithfully  ministerial  to  the  pleasures  of  the  upper  classes  of  so- 
ciety: there  is  an  awful  desire  to  do  their  duty,  and  a  dread  of 
any  rash  and  intemperate  decision.  Seriously  speaking,  we  can 
hardly  believe  this  report  of  Mr  Justice  Best's  speech  to  be  cor- 
rect; yet  we  take  it  from  a  book  which  guides  the  practice  of 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  magistrates  of  Enghmd.  Does  a  judge, — a 
cool,  calm  man,  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death — 
from  whom  so  many  miserable  trembling  human  beings  await 
their  dcstin}' — does  he  tell  us,  and  tell  us  in  a  court  of  justice, 
that  he  places  such  little  value  on  the  life  of  man,  that  he  him- 
self would  plot  the  destruction  of  his  fellow- creatures  for  the 
preservation  of  a  few  hares  and  partridj-es  ?     '  Nothing  which 
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*  falls  from  me  '  (says  Mr  Justice  Bailey)  '  shall  have  a  tendency 

*  to  encourage  the  prictice. ' — '  I  consider  them'  (says  Mr 
Justice  Best)   '  as  lawfully  applicable  to  the  protection  of  every 

*  species  of  property ;  but,  even  if  they  might  not  lawfully  be 

*  used  for  the  protection  of  game,   I  Jbr  one  s/ionld  be  exlremelj^ 

*  glad  to  adopt  them,   if  they  were  found  sufficient  for  that  pur- 

*  pose. '  Ci'U  any  man  doubt  to  which  of  these  two  magistrates 
he  would  rather  entrust  a  decision  on  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his 
po?\sessions  ?  We  should  be  very  sorry  to  misrepresent  Mr  Jus- 
tice Best,  and  will  give  to  his  disavowal  of  such  sentiments,  if  he 
does  disavow  them,  all  the  publicity  in  our  power;  but  we  have 
cited  his  very  words  conscientiously  and  correctly,  as  thev  are 
given  in  the  Lavv  Report.  We  have  no  doubt  he  meant  to  do  his 
duty ;  we  blame  not  his  motives,  but  his  feelings  and  his  reason- 
ing. 

Let  it  be  observed  that,  in  tlie  whole  of  this  case,  we  have  put 
every  circumstance  in  favour  of  the  murderer.  We  have  suppos- 
ed it  to  be  in  the  night-time ;  but  a  man  may  be  shot  in  the  da}'* 
by  a  spring  gun.  We  have  supposed  the  deceased  to  be  a  poach- 
er; but  he  may  be  a  very  innocent  man,  who  has  missed  his 
way — an  unfortunate  botanist,  or  a  lover.  We  have  supposed  no- 
tice ;  but  it  is  a  very  possible  event  that  the  dead  man  may  have 
been  uttei'ly  ignorant  of  the  notice.  This  instrument,  so  highlv 
approved  of  by  Mr  Justice  Best — tliis  knitter  together  of  the 
different  orders  of  society — is  levelled  promiscuously  against  the 
guilty  or  the  innocent,  the  ignorant  and  the  informed.  No 
man  who  sets  such  an  infernal  machine,  believes  that  it  can  rea- 
son or  discriminate ;  it  is  made  to  murder  all  alike,  and  it  does 
murder  all  alike. 

Blackstone  says,  that  the  law  of  England,  like  that  of  every 
other  well  regulated  community,  is  tender  of  the  public  peace, 
and  careful  of  the  lives  of  the  subjects ;  '  that  it  will  not  suffei 
with  impunity  any  crime  to  be  prevented  by  death,  unless  t/te 
same,  if  committed,  uoidd  also  be  punished  by  death. '  (\'ol.  iv. 
Commentaries^  \  82.)  '  The  law  sets  so  high  a  value  upon  the  life 
of  a  man,  that  it  always  intends  some  misbehaviour  in  the  per- 
son who  takes  it  away,  unless  by  the  command,  or  express  pei*- 
mission,  of  the  law. ' — '  And  as  to  the  necessity  which  excuses  a 
man  who  kills  another  se  defendendo,  Lord  Bacon  calls  even  that 
iiecessitas  cidpabilis.'  {Comme7itaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  187.)  Ho  far 
this  Luminary  of  the  law. — But  the  very  amusements  of  the  rich 

*  Large  damages  liave  been  given  for  wounds  inflicted  by  spring- 
guns  set  in  a  garden  in  the  day-time,  where  the  party  wounded  ba4 
HO  notice. 
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arc,  in  the  estimation  of  Mr  Justice  Best,  of  so  great  import- 
ance, that  the  poor  are  to  be  exposed  to  sucklen  death  who  in- 
terfere with  them.  Thei'e  are  other  persons  of  the  same  opi- 
nion with  this  magistrate,  respecting  the  pleasures  of  the  rich. 
In  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  a  bill  was  {)assed,  entitled,  '  Au 
'  act  for  the  summary  punishment,  in  certain  cases,  of  persons 
'  wilfully  or  maliciously  damaging,  or  committing  trespasses  on 
'  pubhc  or  private  property. '  Anno  pri/no — (a  bad  specimen 
of  what  is  to  happen) — Georgii  IF.  Bcgis,  cap.  5G.  In  this  act 
it  is  pi'ovided,  that  *  if  any  person  shall  wilfully,  or  maliciously, 

*  commit  any  damage,  injury,  or  spoil,  upon  any  building,  fence, 

*  hedge,  gate,   stile,   guidepost,  milestone,  tree,  wood,  under- 

*  wood,   orchard,    garden,   nursery-grouucl,   crops,   vegetables, 

*  plants,  land,  or  other  matter  or  thing  growing  or  being  therein, 

*  or  to   or  upon   real  or  personal  property  of  any  nature  or 

*  kind  soever,  he  may  be  immediately  seized  by  any  body,  with- 

*  out  a  warrant,  taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  fined  (accord- 

*  ing  to  the  mischief  he  has  done)  to  the  extent  of  five  pounds ; 

*  or,  in  default  of  payment,  may  be  committed  to  the  jail  for  three 
■'  months. '  And  at  the  end  comes  a  clause,  exempting  from  the 
operation  of  this  act  all  mischief  done  in  huntings  and.  by  shooters 
idio  are  qualified.  This  is  surely  the  most  impudent  piece  of 
legislation  that  ever  crept  into  the  statute-book ;  and,  coupled 
with  ]Mr  Justice  Best's  declaration,  constitutes  the  following  af- 
fectionate relation  between  the  different  orders  of  society.  Says 
the  higher  link  to  the  lower,  '  If  you  meddle  with  my  game,  I 
will  immediately  murder  you ; — if  you  commit  the  slightest  in- 
jury upon  my  real  or  personal  property,  I  will  take  you  before 
a  magistrate,  and  fine  y<:>u  five  pounds.  I  am  in  Parliament, 
and  you  are  not;  and  I  have  just  brought  in  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  that  pui'pose.  But  so  important  is  it  to  you  that  my 
pleasures  should  not  be  interrupted,  that  I  have  exempted  my- 
self and  friends  from  the  operation  of  this  act ;  and  we  claim 
the  right  (without  allowing  you  any  such  summary  remedy) 
of  riding  over  your  fences,  hedges,  gates,  stiles,  guideposts,  mile- 
stones, woods,  underwoods,  orchards,  gardens,  nursery-grounds, 
crops,  vegetables,  plants,  lands,  or  other  matters  or  things  grow- 
ing or  being  thereupon — including  your  children  and  your- 
selves, if  you  do  not  get  out  of  the  way. '  Is  there,  upon  earth, 
such  a  mockei'y  of  justice  as  an  act  of  Parliament,  pretending 
to  protect  property,  sending  a  poor  hedge-breaker  to  jail,  and 
specially  exempting  from  its  operation  the  accusing  and  the 
judging  squire,  who,  at  the  tail  of  the  hounds,  have  that  morn- 
ing, perhaps,  ruined  as  much  wheat  and  seeds  as  would  pur- 
chase fuel  a  whole  year  for  a  whole  village  ? 
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It  cannot  be  urged,  in  extenuation  of  such  a  murder  as  we 
have  described,  that  the  artiticer  of  death  had  no  particular 
malice  against  the  deceased ;  that  his  object  was  general,  and 
liis  inditination  levelled  against  offenders  in  the  aircreiratc. 
LiVery  body  knows  that  there  is  a  malice  by  implication  of  law. 

'  In  general,  any  formal  design  of  doing  mischief  may  be 
'  called  malice ;  and  therefore,  not  such  killing  only  as  pro- 

*  ceeds  from  premeditated  hatred  and  revenge  against  the  person 

*  killed,   but  also,  in  many  other  cases,  such  as  is  accompanied 

*  witli  those  circumstances  that  show  the  heart  to  be  perversely 
'  wicked,  is  adjudged  to  be  of  malice  prepense. '     2  Hav:).  c.  31. 

*  For,   where  the  law  makes  use  of  the  term,  malice  afore- 

*  thought,  as  descriptive  of  the  crime  of  murder,  it  is  not  to 
'  be  understood  in  that  narrow  restrained  sense  in  which  the 

*  modern  use  of  the  word  malice  is  apt  to  lead  one,  a  principle 
'  of  malevolence  to  particulars ;  for  the  law,  by  the  term  ma- 
'  lice,  malitia,  in  this  instance,  meaneth,  that  the  fact  hath  been 
'  attended  with  such  circumstances  as  are  the  ordinary  symp- 

*  toms  of  a  wicked  heart,  regardless  of  social  duty,  and  fatally 
'  bent  upon  mischief. '     Fost.  256,  257. 

Ferocity  is  the  natural  weapon  of  the  common  ptople.  If 
gentlemen  of  education  and  property  contend  with  them  at  this 
sort  of  warfare,  they  will  probably  be  defeated  in  the  end.  If 
spring  guns  are  generally  set. — if  the  common  people  are  mur- 
dered by  them,  and  the  Legislature  does  not  interfere,  the 
posts  of  gamekeeper  and  lord  of  the  manor  will  soon  be  posts 
of  honour  and  danger.  The  greatest  curse  under  heaven  (wit- 
ness Ireland)  is  a  peasantry  demoralized  by  the  barbarity  and 
injustice  of  their  rulers. 

It  is  expected  by  some  persons,  that  the  severe  operation  of 
these  engines  will  put  an  end  to  the  trade  of  a  poacher.  This 
lias  always  been  predicated  of  every  fresh  operation  of  severity, 
that  it  was  to  put  an  end  to  poaching.  But  if  this  argument  is 
good  for  one  thing,  it  is  good  for  another.  Let  the  first  pick- 
pocket who  is  taken  be  hung  alive  by  the  ribs,  and  let  him  be  a 
fortnight  in  wasting  to  death.  Let  us  seize  a  little  grammar 
boy,  who  is  robbing  orchards,  tie  his  arms  and  legs,  throw  over 
him  a  delicate  puff-paste,  and  bake  him  in  a  bunn-pan  in  an  oven. 
If  poaching  can  be  extirpated  by  intensity  of  punishment,  why 
not  all  other  crimes?  If  racks  and  gibbets  and  tenter- hooks 
are  the  best  method  of  bringing  back  the  golden  age,  why  do 
we  j'efrain  from  so  easy  a  receipt  for  abolishing  every  species  of 
wickedness  ?  The  best  way  of  answering  a  bad  argument  is  not 
to  stop  it,  but  to  let  it  go  on  in  its  course  till  it  leaps  over  the 
boundaries  of  common  sense.  There  is  a  little  book  called 
Bccco.ria  on  Crimes  and  Punishment Sy  which  we  strongly  recom- 
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mend  to  the  attention  of  Mr  Justice  Best.  He  who  has  not 
read  it,  is  neither  fit  to  make  laws,  nor  to  administer  them  when 
made. 

As  to  the  idea  of  aboUshing  poaching  altogether,  we  will  be- 
lieve that  poaching  is  abolished  when  it  is  found  impossible  to 
bu}'  game ;  or  when  they  have  risen  so  greatly  in  price,  that 
none  but  people  of  fortune  can  buy  them.  But  we  are  convinced 
this  never  can,  and  never  will  happen.  All  the  traps  and  guns 
in  the  world,  will  never  prevent  the  wealth  of  the  merchant  and 
manufacturer  from  commanding  the  game  of  the  landed  gentle- 
man. You  may,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  visionary  purpose,  ren- 
der the  common  people  savage,  ferocious,  and  vindictive;  you 
may  disgrace  your  laws  by  enormous  punislunents,  and  the  na- 
tional character  by  these  new  secret  assassinations ;  but  you  will 
never  separate  the  wealthy  glutton  from  his  pheasant.  The  best 
way  is,  to  take  what  you  want,  and  to  sell  the  rest  fairly  and 
openly.  This  is  the  real  spring  gun  and  steel  trap  which  will 
annihilate,   not  the  unlawful  trader,  but  the  unlawful  trade. 

There  is  a  sort  of  horror  in  thinking  of  a  whole  land  filled 
with  lurkinfj  engines  of  death — machinations  against  human  life 
under  every  green  tree — traps  and  guns  in  every  dusk}'  dell  and 
bosky  bourn — xhcfera  nalurd,  the  loi'ds  of  manors  eyeing  their 
peasantry  as  so  many  butts  and  marks,  and  panting  to  hear  the 
click  of  the  trap,  and  to  see  the  flash  of  the  gun.  How  any 
human  being,  educated  in  liberal  knowledge  and  Christian 
feeling,  can  doom  to  certain  destruction  a  poor  wretch,  tempted 
by  the  sight  of  animals  that  naturally  appear  to  him  to  belong 
to  one  person  as  well  as  another,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
We  cannot  imngine  how  he  could  live  in  the  same  village,  and 
see  the  widow  and  orphans  of  the  man  whose  blood  he  had  shed 
for  such  a  trifle.  We  consider  a  person  who  could  do  this,  to  be 
deficient  in  the  very  elements  of  morals — to  want  that  sacred  re- 
gard to  human  life  which  is  one  of  the  corner  stones  of  civil 
society.  If  he  sacrifices  the  life  of  man  for  his  mere  pleasures, 
he  would  do  so,  if  he  dared,  for  the  lowest  and  least  of  his  pas- 
sions. He  may  be  defended,  perhaps,  by  the  abominable  in- 
justice of  the  Game  Laws — though  we  think  and  hope  he  is 
not.  But  tiiere  rests  upon  his  head,  and  there  is  marked  in  his 
account,  the  deep  and  indelible  sin  of  hluodguiltiness. 


Art.  VIII.    The  Vieii),  and  other  Poems.    By  Chanbos  Leigh, 
12mo.   pp.  120.     London,  1820. 

WE  have  perused,  not  without  pleasure,   the  small  volume 
that  lies  before  us.     With  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
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